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OW that peace is signed with the chief of our 
enemies, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
the further Treaties which have still to be 

settled,and which will decide the fate of the whole of 
South Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, will be discussed 
with more regard for the prospects of an ultimately 
stable settlement than has been apparent in the dis- 
cussion of the German Treaty. There are, indeed, 
already signs of this. For it is stated that the draft 
of the Austrian treaty is undergoing substantial revision 
in the direction of giving Austria, and especially the 
city of Vienna,a more favourable position in relation 
to the countries which formed part of the late Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It seems to be felt in Paris that 
there will be more chance of permanently enforcing 
the clause which forbids any union between Austria 
and Germany, and to which France attaches great 
importance, if Austria is not to bitterly dissatisfied 
with the prospects of the independent existence offered 
her by the Allies. In other directions, too, there seems 
to be a growing inclination to face the facts of the 
situation in South Eastern Europe, and to realise that the 
Allies’ power of dictation in this part of the world is 
strictly proportioned to their readiness to enforce 
their decisions, if necessary, by military measures. 
In the case of Germany we had large forces on the 
spot, and behind them the weapon of the blockade,to 
ensure the carrying out of any decision which might 
be arrived at in Paris. But in Hungary and the Balkans, 
as in Poland and Russia, the case is different. We are 


not prepared to dispatch large military forces to these 
regions if it can possibly be avoided, and we have 
therefore to find a settlement which will be accepted 
and carried out largely on its own merits. 


In this connection, the events of the past two months, 
in Poland and Hungary especially have been exceed- 
ingly instructive. The local populations and govern- 
ments have learnt that if they choose to disregard the 
decrees of the Big Four no very serious consequences 
follow, since the Allied Writ does not run so far Kast. 
General Haller, after having been transported with 
his army by the Allies from France to Poland, has 
consistently ignored all instructions from Paris, and 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces has drawn 
his own map of the future Polish Empire and proceeded 
without a moment’s delay to occupy the areas which 
he has scheduled. He declared that Poland must have 
a common frontier with Rumania and that he would 
not sheathe his sword until it was secured. He has 
carried out his promise to the letter. The Allies fixed 
a line of demarcation in Eastern Galicia between Poles 
and Ukrainians. General Haller has crossed it and 
occupied the whole province ; and, as we learn this 
week, has been rewarded by the Allies’ recognition of 
his fait accompli. After a few weeks of very bloody 
and (on both sides) barbarous fighting, Eastern Galicia 
is now under Polish administration with the consent 
of Paris. That is an example which will be observed 
and surely emulated from Reval to Fiume and from 
Dantzig to the Black Sea. It is clear that enterprises 
of this sort pay, and that as far at any rate as this part 
of the world is concerned the fait accompli is as valuable 
a card to hold as ever it was in the days of the old 
diplomacy. It is difficult to see how matters can be 
mended now; but means were certainly available by 
which pressure could have been brought to bear upon 
the Polish Government, and it seems a great misfortune 
that they were not employed. Already there are 
signs that the decaying prestige of Paris is being accom- 
panied. by a corresponding increase of German influence 
in many parts of Eastern Europe. 
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The situation in Russia certainly does not improve. 
Denikin’s victorious advance continues, spreading 
through Southern Russia the prestige of the British 
tank. Kharkoff is now in his hands. But even if it 
be assumed that these successes are to prove less transit- 
ory than former ones, it is hard to see how a “ decision ”’ 
can ever be reached by an advance from this quarter 
unless it be accompanied by a simultaneous advance 
by Kolchak from the East. And Kolchak’s army 
shows no signs of recovery. It is still retreating before 
one Red Army almost as rapidly as another Red Army 
is retreating before Denikin, and this week it has lost the 
extremely important city of Perm, the capture of which 
from the Bolsheviks some time back was hailed as 
an almost decisive victory heralding the break up of 
the Bolshevik power of resistance and a rapid advance 
on Moscow. The loss of Perm means that Kolchak’s 
right wing has now given way as well as his left and 
his centre, and that all prospects of a junction with the 
Allied forces in the Archangel sector are at an end for 
this summer. Meanwhile, the latter are making small 
advances which may be of local tactical value, but 
have clearly no strategic meaning and are not being 
seriously opposed. Assuming that the Allies intend 
to maintain their policy of half-hearted war in Russia 
without undertaking intervention on any effective 
seale, everything seems to point to the likelihood that 
by the time the summer ends the position will be very 
much what it was last autumn, except that the Bolshevik 
position will be better in the directions of the Urals and 
the Western Ukraine. 

* a * 

President Wilson, on reaching home, meets a situation 
that will call forth all his powers, both as a diplomatist 
and as a shaper of public opinion. Since the Treaty was 
signed there has been a clear movement towards unity 
in the Republican ranks. It was encouraged by Mr. 
Wilson’s message urging the ratification, without 
amendment, of the Treaty and the Covenant. Coming 
as the culmination of the President’s behaviour towards 
the Senate, it appears to have irritated even the Taft 
Republicans, who, though standing firmly for the 
League of Nations, have argued from the beginning 
for important modifications. The outlook, on the 
whole, is most favourable to the position of Mr. Root 
and his friends, who insist upon the reservation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the rejection of Article X. in 
the Covenant. Not only the Root-Lodge party, but 
the Borah-Johnson party also, will use the Three- 
Power pact to the utmost in the fight against the Presi- 
dent. They will contend that it is vicious on two 
grounds: first, as an entangling alliance of the kind 
to which the United States has always been opposed ; 
secondly, as violating Mr. Wilson’s own principle of 
no special arrangements within the League of Nations. 
The advocates of an isolated America will make great 
play with the first argument, and Mr. Wilson’s former 
supporters with the second. In the autumn the Presi- 
dent is to undertake his campaign on behalf of the 
Covenant, mainly in the Middle and Further West. 
Presumably the Senate will have debated the Treaty 
and decided upon its course before the tour begins. 

* * tk 
The Government capitulation to the insurgent groups 
over the Transport Bill—which will, it may be assumed, 
now secure for that measure a clear run through its 





remaining stages—is ominous as marking the power of 
capitalist interests in the House of Commons. These 
are just now specially rampant, and Mr. Lloyd George 
will have some trouble in bringing them to heel. Perhaps 
that is why the rumours of an early dissolution, which 
is what these interests most fear, have lately been 
emanating from Paris. The Labour Party’s protest 
against the capitulation was supported, on a division, 
by about a score of Liberals, but not by Sir Donald 
Maclean. At the same time the actual concessions 
made by the Government should not be exaggerated. 
About nationalisation Mr. Bonar Law uttered soothing 
words, but promised nothing. The protection of the 
autonomy of harbour, dock and pier authorities is 
limited to statutory bodies, and specifically excludes 
such undertakings belonging to railway companies. 
The importunities of the motorists in their réle of 
protectors of the roads gain only an advisory com- 
mittee. The capitulation, on the face of it, leaves Sir 
Eric Geddes a free hand to devise a unified national 
system of transport, and in no way commits the Govern- 
ment to handing the railways and canals, with heavy 
compensation for wear and tear, back to the share- 


holders. 
ae aS ok 


The coalminers have a definite promise—in con- 
sideration of which they withdrew their strike notices 
—that their hours of labour should be reduced by 
one hour a day on the 16th of this month. So far 
the Government has failed to produce the necessary 
Bill, which needs to be passed through all its stages 
in the course of next week! The extraordinary financial 
agreement which the Government made with the 
1,500 colliery proprietors, under which a large proportion 
of them are now being subsidised by those making 
excess profits, and all of them by the Exchequer— 
in order to secure, even to the least efficient and the 
least fortunate among them, the swollen profits of 1913— 
has to be revised at the same time; and some of the 
more powerful companies are recalcitrant. Pending 
agreement, the Treasury is advancing the additional 
wages awarded by Mr. Justice Sankey, to the tune of 
something like half a million pounds a week. Meanwhile 
the Cabinet has totally failed to agree on what is to 
be done about Mr. Justice Sankey’s Second Report, 
which the Government is just as much pledged to adopt 
as it was his First Report. Mr. Lloyd George is taking 
it with him to Criccieth, as one, among others, of his 
holiday tasks. He will hear, whilst so engaged, of the 
monster demonstrations which the Miners’ Federation 


is holding in favour of immediate nationalisation, 
which the London newspapers—whilst finding room 


for every speech by colliery chairmen and the Duke 
of Northumberland—carefully ignore. But the Prime 
Minister, unless Paris has changed him very much, 
has his car to the ground. J 
a * a 

Meanwhile the propaganda of the coalowners and 
their friends against nationalisation is proceeding 
merrily. Not relying too much on Mr. Bonar Law's 
statement that the Government is not committed to 
the Sankey Report, they are flooding the country 
with expensively produced and low-priced literature. 
A single railway bookstall gave us one morning @ 
pamphlet against nationalisation by Mr. Harold Cox, 
a voluminous reprint, with additions, of the evidence 
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submitted to the Coal Commission by Mr. Leslie Scott, 
as the representative of both coalowners and royalty- 
owners, and The Case for the Coalowners, issued by 
the Coal Association, an ad hoc propagandist body 
which is also flooding the provincial Press with 
apparently subsidised articles against nationalisation. 
All this energy is hardly likely to make many converts 
except among the rich; but it is necessary to arouse 
the very large body of opinion on the other side which 
favours national ownership. We hope that the miners 
and the Labour Movement generally, in addition to 
their demonstrations, will at once launch a propaganda 
campaign of their own in favour of nationalisation, 
and that the railway bookstalls will give as good a 
display of their literature as of that of the coalowners. 
* * * 


On the eve of wartime Prohibition the United States 
Attorney-General made it known that the federal 
authorities would not proceed against the wine-mer- 
chants and saloons which kept open after the Ist of 
July for the sale of light wines and beer. This an- 
nouncement made all the difference to the “ thirsty- 
first.” Sinee December Ist last year no beer save the 
lightest has been brewed in America, and it is obvious 
that in’ the first stage of the new regime the available 
inspectors would be powerless to enforce the law against 
such dealers as were not keeping strictly to the limit 
of a 2.75 percentage of alcohol. This matter is left to 
the courts. A favourable judgment will not be easy 
to secure, for the brewers must prove that 2.75 beer 
is non-intoxicating. Meanwhile it is to be noted that 
the Wets were not able to make a national show of force 
against the law, mainly, no doubt, because of the decision 
of the associated hotel managers and restaurateurs to 
close their bars and discontinue the serving of liquor. 
They had, it was remarked, too much at stake to risk 
a collision with the law. It is probable that the supply 
of light beer is ample to carry the population of the 
large cities over the hot weather, but we may anticipate 
that if the courts pronounce against its production 
and sale there will be vigorous agitation against the 
class differentiation made by partial Prohibition. The 
well-to-do have bought up all the reserves during the 
past few months, at unheard-of prices, and their private 
cellars are full. The pinch of Prohibition will be felt 
by the working-classes, who cannot stock and are not 
assisted in schemes for evading the law. 

* * * 

The news that M. Longuet and M. Frossard, fraternal 
delegates from France to the Labour Party Conference, 
were stopped at their port of arrival and returned to 
France without even being permitted to come to 
London, is one of the most incredible pieces of official 
bungling that we have yet seen. Emissaries from an 
Allied country, and from the official Socialist Party 
in that country, on their way to attend the Conference 
of the Labour Party, were turned out as if they had been 
suffering from rabies. At the same time the two other 
delegates, M. Renaudel and M. Jouhaux, were held 
up in London, and only suffered to proceed after they 
had been subjected to an insulting and ridiculous 
examination, the answers to which would in any case 
have told the responsible authority no more than it 
knew before. When challenged, the Home Secretary 
said that he had received information—‘ the source 
of which cannot be disclosed, but it was one which we 
could not possibly ignore ’’—that the presence of the 
rejected gentlemen was undesirable. Who gave Mr. 
Shortt this convincing information we do not know. 
It is known that it was not the French Government, 
and it is confidently stated that this is the first entry 
into political life of the new Scotland Yard Secret 


Service Department recently transferred from the War 
Office. If this is so, it hardly says much for the political 
acumen of the youngest branch of the British Secret 
Service, of whose excellence we have heard so much 
during the past week. It is hardly surprising that the 
Labour Party Conference indignantly demanded an 
explanation. The explanation should be interesting. 
* * * 

No limit can be set at present to the fast-growing 
importance of the internal combustion engine, and the 
corresponding importance of securing a cheap fuel for 
it. The possibility of substituting alcohol for petrol 
has long ‘been canvassed ; it is primarily a question of 
cost ; and to countries which, like England and Germany, 
before the war had no oilfields of their own it was of 
obvious interest, especially before the extension of the 
use of benzol. A special Inter-Departmental Committee 
has this week reported fully on the present openings 
for what, rather conveniently, it proposes to call “* power 
alcohol.” It finds that there is no commercial prospect 
of producing it from potatoes or artichokes or any other 
vegetable substance to be grown in these islands ; 
though there are hopeful processes for obtaining ethyl 
alcohol from the gases of coke ovens, which may before 
long become a paying proposition. But it calls our 
principal attention to the tropical vegetable sources, 
from which alcohol can be cheaply obtained, and 
particularly to an Indian source, the mahua-tree, which 
abounds in Hyderabad and the Central Provinces. The 
dried flowers of this wild tree appear to be probably 
the cheapest known alcohol-producing material; and 
the supply might perhaps be indefinitely enlarged by 
cultivation. It must not be forgotten that alcohol thus 
obtained has the considerable advantage over both 
petrol and benzol, that its vegetable sources are renewed 
annually, instead of being, like oil and coal, exhausted 
in proportion as they are brought into use. It may be 
that we shall have here yet another instance of the 
modern tendency for tropical vegetation to supply the 
raw material of industry in the temperate zones—a 
tendency to whose political bearings we have often 
adverted. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Dominion Home 
Rule movement has been fairly launched this week. 
An excellent new weekly paper appears, devoted to 
their cause, and Sir Horace Plunkett publishes a 
manifesto with a list of important supporters. The 
Irish Parliamentary Party stands aside, and the signa- 
tories chiefly include former Unionists of the landlord 
class, men long known for their reformist opinions, but 
who, in adopting the whole programme of Dominion 
Home Rule, make a big step forward. In a few notable 
‘vases there was no response to Sir Horace Plunkett's 
tentatives—the names of Lord Macdonell and Mr. 
W. M. Murphy (who has since died) are absent from 
the list, Lord Dunraven remains a_ devolutionist, 
and Mr. Erskine Childers, the earliest advocate of this 
solution, appears to have gone over to the Republicans. 
The Irish Dominion Home Rule Leaguers recognise 
fully—to judge from the comments of their organ 
the present power of Sinn Fein, and this is a point which 
they should emphasize when they embark upon pro- 
paganda in Great Britain. For it is certain that if the 
Government believes that Sinn Fein is on the ‘decline, 
something much smaller than Dominion status will be 
proposed as an Irish settlement. The Dominion Home 
Rulers of the Northcliffe Press are, indeed, already 
propagating the illusion of a Sinn Fein decline. It is 
nonsense. Mr. Macpherson also foresees the fall. of 
Sinn Fein and is especially hopeful because one Arch- 
bishop and (he thinks) two Bishops have condemned 
crime. The suggestion that before Mr. Macpherson’s 
arrival it was the custom of the Bishops to advocate 
crime, if not to lead their people in person to the massacre 
of policemen and soldiers, will be duly appreciated. 
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THE KEY TO THE SOLUTION 
OF THE IRISH PROBLEM 


ITH the signing of peace with Germany the 
Irish question becomes what it was in July 
1914, the most urgent of all the problems 
with which British statesmanship has to deal. The 
Home Rule Bill is on the statute book. Unless 
it is repealed it will come automatically into force 
within the next six months. It must be repealed 
because no party in Ireland is now prepared to accept 
it as a settlement. But, without a breach of faith 
which would fill the blackest page in all the long and 
unfortunate history of our dealings with Ireland, it 
cannot be repealed unless something is put in its place. 
There is, therefore, no escaping the task; it must be 
faced and dealt with immediately. The events of the 
past three years, with their outstanding features, the 
Rebellion and the Convention, have vastly increased 
the seriousness of the problem but at the same time 
have simplified it. The main factors stand out more 
clearly than ever before. We may set them down in 
order. 

1. Ireland must have self-government, and 
government of a much more complete sort than was 
contemplated five years ago or than would have been 
necessary at that time to satisfy the bulk of Nationalist 
sentiment. It is a question now of ‘‘ Dominion Home 
Rule’’; nothing less will be accepted; and the term 
must be held to include the control of all the functions 
and instruments of government except the Army, the 
Navy, and the Diplomatic Service. 

2. The present situation in the South is as dangerous 
as it wellean be. The British regime is not government, 
it is war. Comparing it with the position in Belgium 
during the last three years of the German occupation, 
the only notable differences are that the military are 
less ruthless and that the population is even more 
bitter and determined. The real direction of the anti- 
British movement is in the hands, not of the official 
Sinn Fein leaders, but of the secret societies—a form 
of organisation for which the Irish have always had 
a genius but which now for the first time in modern Irish 
history is supported by the priesthood. The murders 
of policemen and other outrages which have lately 
taken place, are almost certainly not the work of small 
irresponsible groups, but part of an organised and 
deliberate policy of war, designed to make British rule 
actually impossible. This policy may be extended and 
intensified at any moment, and if the military have 
to be actively employed to meet it may easily lead 
to collisions involving bloodshed on a very large scale. 
It was suggested a few weeks ago that Sinn Fein should 
be ‘* proclaimed ’’—i.e., that the whole organisation 
should be forcibly suppressed and its propaganda 
forbidden ; a pertinent Irish comment on the suggestion 
being, “* You might as well proclaim the Apostles’ Creed.” 
In short, the position is intolerable and impossible, as 
the Southern Unionists realise more clearly perhaps 
than anyone. It cannot continue. 

3. As between Ulster and the rest of Ireland there 
is no possibility of any “settlement by consent” in 
advance of some fait accompli. Ulster will have nothing 
to do with a ‘*“‘ Dublin Parliament ’’; Dublin will not 
hear of partition. Ireland is not one nation, but two; 
two nations almost as different in ideais, in temperament, 
and in traditions &s the English and the French, having 
indeed scareely anything in common except their 
language. Belfast is as British as Manchester, and 


self- 


will no more consent to be ruled by the Southern Trish 
than Manchester would. Its threats of resistance are 
not bluff. Short of overwhelming military coercion it 
will not submit. 

4. But Ulster has obtained a pledge, which binds the 
present Government,at any rate, that she is not to be 
coerced. It has been suggested that this pledge is one 
of the most serious obstacles standing in the way of a 
settlement, but it is not clear that its existence has any 
very great importance; for, pledge or no pledge, the 
continued coercion of Ulster—and it would have to be 
continued—is unthinkable. We have pointed out that 
it is impossible to maintain for any length of time the 
coercion which is at present in force in the South and 
West ; but it would be still more impossible to maintain 
such a state of affairs in the North because of the much 
greater resentment and opposition which the attempt 
would give rise to in this country. To propose to 
use British troops to coerce a British population to 
submit to the rule of Irishmen is not practical politics ; 
and the pledge is in reality no more than an explicit, 
and we think a useful, recognition of that fact. 

5. The obvious solution of partition would be very 
unfortunate for North and South alike, and very 
unpopular. Ulster needs Ireland and Ireland needs 
Ulster. Ulster, however, in the last resort would 
accept partition rather than come under a Dublin 
Parliament—a fact which is, perhaps, the strongest 
and of all her cards. 

6. The position of the Sinn Fein movement, with 
its uncompromising demand for a_ completely 
independent Republic, is not nearly so strong as might 
appear on the surface. Sinn Fein is rather a protest 
than a policy. It is reasonably certain that if there 
were another General Election it would sweep the 
country once more, its opponents would not dare to 
go to the polls; but it would probably be a mistake 
to interpret such a result as indicating any very deep 
or widespread determination to accept nothing short 
of the maximum demand. The present situation is 
to a large extent unreal and misleading; first, because 
Sinn Fein is supported by a very large number of 
people who will withdraw their support at the first 
sign of a serious offer of self-government, implying the 
abolition of coercion; and, secondly, because the demand 
for a Republic is founded on the assumption that the 
population of Ireland forms a single nation which can 
govern itself as such, whereas every responsible 
Southern leader knows that a Republican Government 
could not govern Ulster against its will, and would 
not in fact dream of even making the attempt. 

7. The bitter opposition between North and South 
is real and, in existing circumstances, irremovable. 
But it is founded on sentiment rather than on material 
facts. There is no actual conflict of interests; on the 
contrary, there is a very real community of interests. 
If artificially stimulated fears and passions could be 
eliminated the negotiation of an agreement perfectly 
satisfactory to both sides would present almost no 
difficulties. For example: the Convention of 1917-18 
broke down mainly on the tariff question. The 
South, naturally enough, regarded the right to set up 
a tariff, even against England, as the very symbol 
of any system of “ self-government’ worthy of the 
name. The North with equal justification saw in the 
possibility of such a tariff the danger of absolute ruin 
for Belfast. But it could never pay the South any 
more than the North to erect tariff walls, and the 
Southern representatives had in fact no plans for a 
tariff; they only wanted the right to impose one; 
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and on the practical question agreement could probably 
have been reached in five minutes if only the discussion 
could have been conducted on amicable business lines 
instead of on purely political ones. 

The above statement of the main factors in the 
problem is not complete, but it is sufficient perhaps 
to suggest certain indispensable conditions of a settle- 
ment. Everyone agrees in desiring a settlement by 
consent, but it has been plain ever since the break-up 
of the Convention that there can never be a settlement 
by consent as long as there is present a powerful third 
party by whose assistance each side hopes to realise 
its full programme. Compromise between North and 
South is impossible whilst Great Britain accepts 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order 
in both areas, and thus offers to each side the hope 
of being able to coerce the other. In such conditions 
only maximum demands will be put forward and no 
genuine negotiations will take place. When both sides 
realise that they have got to settle their differences 
between themselves, and that Great Britain has no 
intention of interfering on one side or the other, then 
for the first time there will be a possibility of a real 
Convention and of a settlement to which both sides 
will consent. The factors which have prevented agree- 
ment hitherto would no longer exist. The South would 
be obliged to rely no longer on its power to embarrass 
the British Government but on its preponderant 
numbers and its commercial value to the North; Ulster 
would have to rely no longer on its influence on the 
British Unionist Party but on its financial importance 
to any Irish Government, on the intense desire of the 
South to avoid partition, and on its ability, in the last 
resort, to hold its own against superior numbers by 
reason of its superior resources and powers of organisa- 
tion. Ulster would probably get the best of the bargain, 
but agreement would be reached, because for the South 
there would be no tolerable alternative to agreement. 

The question remains: how are such negotiations 
to be brought about? There is, we suggest, only 
one way, and it is a way which neither Sinn Feiners 
nor Orangemen can reasonably reject. An Act giving 
the whole of Ireland Dominion self-government (with 
or without the provision of separate provincial 
assemblies for the different provinces) must be passed 
by the Imperial Parliament ; and by the day on which 
it comes into force not a single British soldier must 
remain on Irish soil. Ulster, it may be anticipated, 
will refuse to attend the Dublin Parliament, or to pay 
taxes, and will set up a government of its own. The 
Sinn Fein bubble will be pricked; and all the world, 
including the South of Ireland itself, will be forced to 
realise that the differences which have so long prevented 
a settlement of the whole problem are not English 
differences at all, but Irish differences. 

But, it may be said, such a policy will mean civil 
war. We do not believe it for a moment. Doubtless 
there will be much drilling and marching in both camps, 
though these exercises will have lost, we fancy, much 
of their attraction when there is no British Government, 
responsible for the maintenance of order, to be terrified 
by them. But the North is too busy with its own 
affairs to wish to attack the South, and the South has 
neither the resources nor the confidence to be anxious 
to attack the North. Both sides will prefer negotiation 
to fighting, and discussions will take place which will 
end im an agreement that, whatever it includes, will 
certainly exclude the possibility of an Irish “ Republic.” 
For we do not believe there is a single Sinn Feiner 
who would prefer a mutilated, tariff-walled Irish 


Republic to an undivided, Free Trade, self-governing 
Ireland under the British Crown. If, however, the 
worst came to the worst, and there was fighting—well, 
better open war for a few weeks than the long drawn-out 
horror of suppressed warfare which is going on now, 
and seems to be the only alternative. It would only 
mean a brief postponement of the inevitable negotia- 
tions; and then the Irish problem would be solved 
for all timie by free discussion amongst the Irish people 
themselves. If anyone with a knowledge of the present 
state of Ireland can show how such a discussion can be 
brought about except by the British Government 
repudiating its responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland, we shall be the first to welcome 
the better way. 


DIRECT ACTION 


, I \HE newspapers have had a good deal to say lately 
on the question of whether the trade unions are 
or are not justified in using, or attempting to use, 

the industrial weapon of the strike to secure political ends 

that is, the method of “ Direct Action.” The discussion 
began—notably in the Observer—even before the recent 
debate in the Labour Party Conference, but it does not 
seem to have led to any very practical or enlightening 
consideration of the subject. The political strike, we learn, 
is “dangerous,” it is “‘ unconstitutional,” it will “ lead 
straight to anarchy”; and those labour leaders, like Mr. 

Clynes, who oppose it sans phrase, are commended for 

their ‘‘ wise statesmanship” and for their expression of 

the “fundamental sanity of the British working man.’’ 

So the whole subject is dismissed as a nightmare, a hypo- 

thetical outrage, one of those things which cannot happen 

in this home of constitutionalism in which we live. 

We confess that this point of view has our sympathy. 
We, too, believe in the fundamental political sanity of the 
British working class. And we do not envisage the prospect 
of a proletarian revolution in Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
we do not think that the possibility of a political strike 
is to be dismissed quite so easily. Theoretically, given 
adequate representative machinery, there is nothing to be 
said for a political use of the industrial weapon of the strike. 
It is an outrage; it does mean the sheer tyranny of a 
minority ; it is the negation of democratic representative 
government and of all that the Parliamentary Labour 
Party stands for. The Trade Union Congress, even if it 
represented the entire working class of the country, would 
have no right to attempt to dictate to the Government 
on matters which concern the community as a whole. It 
is impossible on grounds of principle to defend any such 
proceeding. The “ working class” is not the nation, 
and only the nation is entitled to decide questions of policy 
which affect the interests, the prospects and the prestige 
of the country as a whole. It would be intolerable that the 
‘‘ Triple Alliance ” of miners, railway-workers and transport- 
workers, merely because they happen to be in the position 
to hold up the economic life of the nation, should attempt 
to usurp the functions of Parliament. For the Triple 
Alliance represents at most only a quarter of the nation, 
and has no defensible claim to speak in the name of the rest. 
From the point of view of constitutional principle, Direct 
Action must be unreservedly condemned. 

But when all that has been said, the real problem which 
underlies the discussion remains unsolved. For, after all, 
what are constitutional principles? Who will claim that 
they are anything more than acrystallisation of past experi- 
ence, subject always to modification in the light of new 
conditions ? There is nothing sacrosanct about them, 
and in point of fact their citation in a dispute never con- 
vinces anybody except those who wish to be convinced, 
any more than the Kaiser’s invocations of the Almighty 
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used to convince anyone but his subjects of the holiness of 
the German cause. Moreover, it is really only the Radical 
purist who can appeal to constitutional principles against 
Mr. Smillie with any show of consistency. Mr. Smillie’s 
case for Direct Action, as we understand it, is that if Parlia- 
ment does not represent the will of the people, is acting, in 
fact, directly contrary to the will of the people, in face of 
overwhelming by-election defeats and other signs of public 
hostility, then the working-class is justified in using any 
weapon that lies to its hand to force a change of policy or 
a General Election. And we do not see how anyone who 
accepts the Conservative theory of the House of Lords as 
a ‘“‘ valuable check ” upon the House of Commons, or indeed 
who is prepared to allow the House of Lords, reformed or 
unreformed, any voice whatsoever in the legislative or 
administrative functions of Government, has a logical leg 
to stand upon vis-a-vis the leader of the miners. The 
Executive Committee of the Triple Alliance is clearly not 
representative of the British people, but equally clearly, 
it is much more so than is the House of Lords. Mr. Smillie’s 
right to interfere in the affairs of the nation is founded upon 
a far wider popular mandate than ever Lord Lansdowne 


whom the strikers are in daily contact. If in these quarters 
there is real hostility, any strike will soon break up. 

But if this safeguard applies to a strike for higher wages 
or shorter hours, it applies with much greater force to a 
strike for political objects. For in the latter case it is 
improbable that there will be unanimity even amongst 
the strikers themselves, and from the very outset there will 
be an opposition party which will form a nucleus for the 
concentration of any hostile public opinion. No political 
strike could be even begun on a large scale, much less carried 
through, unless its objects were such as to command over- 
whelming support, not only inside the Unions directly con- 
cerned but amongst the general population. They would 
have moreover to be objects by which working-class opinion 
was profoundly moved ; and it would have to be very clear 
that there were no other available means of achieving them. 
Otherwise the strike, if attempted, would collapse—as some 
strikes do—within twenty-four hours or so. That is where 
“the fundamental sanity of the British working-man ” 
comes in. He has enjoyed a long, and in some respects a 
very high, political education, and he is sensitive to argu- 
ment and susceptible to moral pressure— much more so 


enjoyed. And in so far as the interference of the one igge than the well-to-do middle-class which is not in the habit 


“constitutional” and of the other “ unconstitutional,” 
the difference is not one of principle at all, but merely of 
history. For constitutionalism in this sense the working- 
class cannot be expected to feel any very deep respect ; 
and it is certain that considerations of this order will prove 
a very poor barrier against Direct Action if ever the effective 
leaders of the Labour forces in this country should decide 
that on practical grounds is it a necessary or a desirable 
policy. 

We present the case thus not in order to justify the policy 
of Direct Action, but in order to show that critics and 
opponents of that policy must find some better argument 
against it than a mere demonstration of its theoretically 
“revolutionary” character. For our part, we confess 
that we are far less interested in the constitutional rights 
and wrongs of Mr. Smillie’s proposal than in the question 
of whether it is ever likely to be adopted by the Labour 
movement in this country. To answer this question is to 
get to the root of the matter. The resolution in favour of 
using industrial pressure, that is, the weapon of the strike, 
to force certain policies upon the Government, was carried 
at the Labour Party Conference last week by a large majority, 
but the opposition which it had to face was very significant. 
Experienced leaders like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Sexton declared 
that to attempt to employ the industrial power of the 
Unions in this way would split the Labour movement from 
top to bottom—meaning, of course, that on political issues 
it would be impossible to obtain the degree of unanimity 
which is indispensable in the case of a big strike, and that 
there would be large dissident minorities which, rather than 
be forced to take such action, might secede from their 
Unions. That is the whole difficulty. The middle and 
upper classes hardly realise, we fancy, what a strike means 
for those who take part in it, the suffering that has almost 
immediately to be faced, and the strength of purpose which 
must be behind it if it is to be carried to a successful con- 
clusion against substantial resistance. Herein lies the great 
safeguard against any serious misuse of the weapon, even 
when it is employed for purely economic purposes. A high 
morale is indispensable if the necessary sacrifices are to 
be made and maintained. The men must be profoundly 
convinced, and must remain convinced, that their cause 
is just ; otherwise there is a fatal crumbling of resistance. 
We know of no instance of a strike being successfully carried 
through in face of a hostile public opinion. We are not 
referring, of course, to the hostile opinions which in nine cases 
out of ten are expressed in the capitalist newspapers, for Trade 
Unionists have learnt to expect and to discount misrepre- 
sentation and opposition from that quarter. We are refer- 
ring to the opinion of their fellow workers in other trades, 
and even of local publicans, shopkeepers, and others with 


of submitting its opinions to the test of personal sacrifice ; 
and when he finds public opinion against him he tends to 
give way very quickly. 

It is difficult, though not altogether impossible, to imagine 
circumstances in which all the necessary conditions named 
above would be fulfilled. If the present Government were 
to use its huge “ capitalist’ majority, as Sir Frederiék 
Banbury wished it to do, to repeal the Trade Disputes Act, 
then certainly those conditions would be fulfilled at once ; 
and, assuming the impossibility of securing an early dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Sexton, we venture 
to prophesy, would be found on the same side as Mr. Smillie, 
notwithstanding all the “ constitutional” arguments of all 
the leader writers in the country. That supposition, 
however, does not happen to be possible, since the Govern- 
ment, distracted as it too evidently is, is not actually insane. 
A more possible case is that on which the Conference resolu- 
tion laid special emphasis—the question of Russia. If 
the Prime Minister were to give Mr. Churchill a free hand 
to continue and to develop our military commitments 
in that quarter, as he evidently desires to do, with the 
inevitable consequence of a postponement of demobilisa- 
tion, then the conditions might be fulfilled. Working- 
class feeling against making war on the Soviet Government 
and against the sacrifice of British lives for that or any 
other purpose in Russia, may not be unanimous, but it is 
sufficiently nearly so, we believe, to turn a by-election in 
any industrial constituency in the country, or alternatively 
to form a very solid basis for a determined essay in Direct 
Action. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, appears 
to be this: that while in theory Direct Action is entirely 
undemocratic and indefensible, it is scarcely possible in a 
country, which possesses serviceable democratic machinery, 
except in circumstances which would justify its use—except, 
that is to say, when the Government is acting, on a vital 
issue, in a sense contrary to the wishes or beliefs of an over- 
whelming majority of the electorate. There is no political 
issue on which all the two million members of the Triple 
Alliance, all the miners, all the railway workers, and all the 
transport workers, could be sufficiently unanimous to carry 
out an effective strike, except it were one on which the whole 
of the working-class was equally unanimous. That, it may 
be argued, is merely another way of saying that the political 
strike is not destined to make its appearance in this country. 
And we agree; we do not think it is; but pending the 
creation of a more effective democratic machine, and the 
abolition of such constitutional anomalies as, for example, 
the House of Lords, we are certainly not prepared to rule 
out Direct Action as a method which no circumstances 
could ever justify. As an ultimate check upon the misuse 
of temporary Parliamentary majorities the ibility of 
it may on its wholesome uses, until other and more “ con- 
stitutional ” checks are provided. 
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CHINA AND THE PEACE 


T is a pity that so little has been said, and a shame 
that so little should have been thought, about 
China these days. The names of her two repre- 
sentatives at the Conference are included among 

the signatories in the printed official version of the 
Treaty, though we had little enough reason to take 
their signature for granted. In fact, neither of them 
signed, because they were dissatisfied with’ the one 
clause of the Treaty relating to their own country. 
This is Clause 156, on Shantung, which hands over to 
Japan the whole of the “ rights, titles and privileges ”’ 
acquired by Germany under the infamous Treaty of 
1898. The clause is like an inventory in its specification 
of the assets that are to be taken over, but contains 
no mention of China except an allusion to the fact that 
the Treaty of 1898 was made with her. About China's 
rights and assets in her own territory not a word. 

This Treaty, to the benefits of which Japan succeeds, 
was one of the very worst of the crimes committed by 
the old Imperialism. Some German missionaries had 
been killed in Shantung, and by way of “ compensa- 
tion’ Germany demanded and got a naval base at 
Kiao-Chow (with a cathedral thrown in as the crown 
of martyrdom) besides preferential railway and other 
rights in the province of Shantung. Verily the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of wickedness. If one had to 

eselect the political. crime of modern history which 
combined the maximum of viciousness with the minimum 
of excuse it would be this, and it set the fashion of 
European ro in China for the next eight years and 
culminated in the Boxer outbreak and the expedition 
to Pekin. Every European Power followed Germany's 
example and claimed what was called a quid pro quo, 
the principle being that if one robber knocked a man 
senseless on the road and took his watch the next 
man who came along had the right to his coat and 
trousers. Here, then, was a crime committed by 
Germany and countenanced by imitation by the Allies. 
At the end of a war to end war and to repudiate the 
old Adam in which we had all been dying, one would 
have expected this crime to be atoned. Instead it is 
reaffirmed. 

It makes matters worse that China in the war showed 
herself a useful and honest Ally. After Japan had 
entered the war China might have been expected to 
enter on the other side as the best chance of retrieving 
her fortunes. She came in on our side because, of 
all the crimes against her, she resented this of Germany’s 
in Shantung most, because, when all is said, she is a 
democratic country with a genuine hatred of militarism 
and aggression, and because she trusted in the profes- 
sions of the Entente and thought that as a willing Ally 
she would make restitution still more sure. There was 
a clear obligation of honour upon us to treat an Ally 
justly. But it is at the expense of this Ally that the 
one definite act of annexation sanctioned by the Treaty 
is made. Everywhere in the world where the Peace 
Treaty effects a change of sovereignty it is disguised 
by the grant of a Mandate under the League of Nations 
or justified as the restitution of an old national right 
or as necessary security for discharge of an obligation. 
But not in Shantung. Japan will hold Shantung by 
the original lease to Germany, which everyone knows 
was really a freehold. It would have been easy to 
add a clause providing that Japan should restore the 
territory to China at the end of the lease or before it, 
but even that was not done. 

How came the Powers, and above all the United 
States whose record in China is so honourable, to 
refuse her just demands? It cannot be said that the 
military services of Japan were so valuable that some 
material compensation was due to her, for the conquest 
of Kiao-Chow was in fact a very soft job indeed, and 
im any case, if compensation had to be given, it should 


not have been at the cost of another Ally. Moreover 
on occasion, as at Fiume, the Conference showed that 
it could be stern even to one of the most powerful of 
its members. Why this opposition to Italy at Fiume 
and this weakness reat Japan’s claims at Kiao- 
Chow ? How came the United States to forget her 
traditional réle of next friend to China? The explana- 
tion is to be found in the rejection of the amendment 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations. Japan was 
anxious to have inserted in the Covenant a clause 
expressing the principle of equality of national rights 
as between the signatories of the Covenant. Opinions 
may differ as to the relevance of such a clause to the 
Covenant, but as to the soundness of its principle there 
can be no doubt. It would, however, have had the 
effect of invalidating the anti-Japanese legislation of the 
Pacific States of America, and the resultant outcry 
would probably have ruined the chances of the Coven- 
ant’s being accepted by the United States Senate. 
America could not both press her opposition to this 
Japanese amendment and insist on China’s rights to 
Shantung ; and in order to make surer of the Covenant 
she shirked her responsibilities as the friend of China. 
China has in fact been sacrificed to the Covenant, 
and it is one of the paradoxes of the Peace that one 
ideal should have eaten up the other in this way. The 
pity is that Great Britain could not have taken the place 
of China’s next friend, vacated temporarily by the 
United States. But we were hampered by our Alliance 
with Japan. Is there anyone now who does not feel 
that the whole policy of that Alliance was a mistake 
and that the time has come to revise it? The natural 
Alliance in the Far East is between England and the 
United States, and the sooner we get rid of political 
entanglements that stand in the way of that combina- 
tion the better for China, for ourselves and for the 
peace of the world. 

No doubt in consenting to hand over the German 
rights in Shantung to Japan the Powers reserved their 
liberty to protect China against injustice; and it may 
even be that England and the United States have taken 
the opportunity of their long diplomatic intercourse 
in Paris to come to some sort of —— understanding 
about their policy in the Far East. Moreover, it is 
not inconceivable that Japan has given to the Powers 
private assurances of her intention to restore Kiao-Chow. 
But Japan’s policy in China is under the gravest 
suspicion. Japan kept China out of the war as long 
as she could, and her motive can hardly have been 
any other than the fear that if China became one of 
the Allies she would be stronger against aggression. 
Japan undoubtedly used the war as the cover of aggres- 
sion against China. In December, 1914, the Japanese 
Minister presented the famous Twenty-One Demands 
on China. By one set of these demands Japan was 
to be the heir of German rights in Shantung. By a 
second set Japan was to be given preferential rights 
in Southern churia and Eastern Mongolia. By a 
third Japan, in effect, asked for her capitalists debenture- 
holders’ rights in any future issue of capital by the 
Han- Yeh-Pi Company's Ironworks. By a fourth 
set China bound herself nat to cede to any other Power 
any harbour or island on her coasts. And by a fifth 
set of demands influential Japanese were to be engaged 
by China as “ advisers in political, financial, and military 
affairs"; Japanese missionary propaganda was given 
special rights in China; and lastly, Japan was to be 
given the right of vetoing ~~ development by China, 
with the aid of foreign capital, of the coast of Fukien, 
opposite Formosa, for naval and military purposes. 

e first four sets of these demands were conceded 
by China under the threat of a Japanese ultimatum 
in May, 1915. The fifth set was reserved for “ future 
negotiation.” The mildest thing that can be said 
of these demands is that they prove that Japan has 
designs on the independence, not of this or that province, 
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but of the -whole country. China asked that the 
Conference should release her from her Treaty with 
Japan, signed under duress in 1915, but so far from 
giving her that protection, the Treaty of Peace actually 
confirms the demands of the first group relating to 
Shantung. 

Here is a great injustice and a great danger to the 
future peace of the world. The Conference has shirked 
this problem, as it has shirked so many others, and 
left it as a legacy of anxiety to the League of Nations. 
Its ability to protect China from the aggression of one 
of its members will be a searching test of the League. 
If it fails, the next great war will be in the Far East. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE 


NE of the most interesting discussions at the Women’s 
() Co-operative Guild Congress, held last week, took 
place upon the following resolution : 

Seeing that co-operation alone can provide an economic League 
of Nations, this Congress declares that it is essential that inter- 
national co-operative trade should be immediately developed, 
that all co-operators should be looked upon as members of one 
movement, and mutual exchange and enterprise be undertaken. 
The Women’s Guild and its annual meeting are remarkable 

for a sense of realpolitik ; they prefer the particular to the 
general and have a preference for discussing live questions 
in a live way ; but anyone with some experience of working- 
class organisations and congresses might have been pardoned 
for assuming that a resolution like the one quoted was 
academic. The interesting thing about this resolution 
and the discussion was that they were not academic. 
Presumably, those who drew up the resolution had a certain 


ex post facto knowledge; for, even while the Congress was: 


assembling, information began to creep into the Press of 
an event of much significance, which those with inside 
knowledge had been anxiously awaiting. The C.W.S. 
is about to embark upon an enterprise unique in the history 
of co-operation. It is entering the sacred precincts of 
foreign trade—sacred to competition and capitalism—and is 
entering them along a road which the angels of capitalism 
are very fearful of treading. The road leads to Russia, 
and no route to international trade 1s, at the moment, 


more beset with pitfalls and dangers. The ordinary — 


capitalist, for reasons which we shall touch upon later, 
has come up to the road, looked at it, shaken his head, 
and refused to conquer. But the C.W.S. has for some 
time been negotiating with a view to making a bold attempt 
to open up trade with southern Russia. It is now reported 
that the Wholesale Society has come to an agreement 
with the Russian Co-operative societies under which the 
British movement will ship manufactured goods to the 
Rostov district and will receive in exchange from the 
Russian co-operators raw materials and food products 
such as maize, wheat, oils, and horsehair. The first con- 
signment, consisting of 600 tons of merchandise and including 
boots and shoes, ironmongery, and textiles, is ready for 
shipment in Manchester. 

This venture raises a question of the utmost interest 
and importance. Those who have always maintained that 
the co-operative system of industry is a real alternative to 
the capitalist will note with satisfaction and amusement 
that this enterprise is being undertaken in a part of the 
economic field which the economic pundits have declared 
to be barred to co-operation. How often we have heard 
the stock argument that the sphere and the future of co- 
operative industry is limited by the fact that the movement 
could not handle foreign trade. Yet here we find the move- 
ment embarking on foreign trade precisely at the moment, 
and in places when and where the competitive system has 
broken down. It is most important that those who are 
opposed to the competitive and capitalist system of 





industry and commerce should realise the causes of, and 
the implications in, the present situation. 

We shall deal with the situation in so far as it affects 
Russia, but it should be remembered that nearly all the 
circumstances which govern our economic relations with 
Russia also appear, though not always in so acute and 
violent a form, in our economic relations with the other 
countries of central and eastern Europe. The most 
remarkable fact is that the whole machinery of competitive 
international foreign trade has broken down, and that 
months after the armistice had been signed those who in 
Paris were attempting to feed a starving Europe were 
dismayed to find that the machinery obstinately refused 
to repair itself. The conditions were, and are, extraordinary. 
In one half of Europe are millions clamouring for manu- 
factured goods and their hands full of raw materials and 
food products, in another are millions of demobilised 
soldiers clamouring for industrial employment and food 
products ; yet the laws of demand and supply refuse to 
operate and produce the flow of goods in opposite directions 
which would solve the problem. The exchange of commodi- 
ties which is foreign trade does not take place, because the 
machinery of capitalist and competitive foreign trade, 
in the banks and brokers’ offices and accepting houses, 
refuses to work. International credit based upon the 
capitalist system has disappeared. 

The causes of this breakdown are many and need not 
detain us; its effects upon Russia and foreign trade with 
Russia are most striking. Apart from Soviet Russia, to 
which, of course, special circumstances apply, there is and* 
has been for some time an immense opportunity for trade 
with southern Russia and Siberia. Though the Govern- 
ment gave every opportunity to private industry and com- 
merce, they have proved unable to take advantage of them. 
One of the chief difficulties lies in the exchange. The 
depréciation of the Russian currency is such that internally 
trade is now largely carried on in the form of barter, and 
outside Siberia, for instance, the rouble has ceased to have 
any value at all. Early in the year, the Government, 
with a view to starting the flow of goods between Siberia 
and this country, attempted to fix the rate of exchange 
at from 40 to 45 roubles to the £. At first there was a rush 
of would-be traders to the banks; but the attempt was a 
failure. The rate of exchange was a fiction ; business could 
not be done at the rate fixed, and the machinery of credit 
refused to repair itself. 

The significant point is that the Co-operative movement 
has been able, because of the nature of co-operative industry, 
to overcome many of these difficulties. The C.W.S. has 
not attempted, and does not need to use the ordinary 
machinery of international exchange. As a large industrial 
and trading organisation it has gone direct to the similar 
productive and trading organisation of Russian Co-operative 
societies. 

The Russian co-operators have in London a joint com- 
mittee of Russian co-operative organisations which 
includes representatives of practically all co-operative 
organisations in Russia, whether consumers agricultural, 
productive, or banking. They could, therefore, offer to 
the English wholesale the credit, not of a ‘ Government ” 
or of an individual trader, but of the peasants, the producers, 
and the consumers, organised in the co-operative societies. 
Nothing is better, as the history of co-operative banking 
on the Continent shows, than such collective credit. 
Further, the fact that the two movements are each both 
producers and consumers has made it possible for them 
to conduct the transaction on a system which is, in effect, 
barter; the English C.W.S. is to be paid for the manufac- 
tured goods which it is consigning to Russia, not in roubles 
but in food and raw materials produced by the Russian 
co-operators. Such a transaction is only possible because 
each movement is organised both for production and 
consumption. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of the Whole- 
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sale Society’s enterprise. The enterprise is an experiment, 
but an experiment with immense possibilities. The break- 
down in the individualist machinery of foreign trade which 
existed before the war gives to the co-operative movement 
an opportunity which will not recur Wherever there’ is, 
as in Russia, an organised co-operative movement, it can 
enter into direct relations with that organisation and start 
an exchange of goods on the collective credit of the other 
movement. There are two alternative methods of applying 
the co-operative principle to such international trade, 
and it is significant that they are already being discussed 
by co-operators. The international transactions are, and 
will be, conducted by national federations of co-operative 
societies, which for convenience we will call wholesale 
societies. The co-operative principle may be applied 
either by each national wholesale society becoming a 
member of every other wholesale society with which it 
trades, or—possibly a simpler method—by the creation 
of an international wholesale society for the purposes of 
international trade. 

At any rate, the development of such co-operative 
trading would, at the present moment, have important 
results. Not the least important would be the elimination 
of profiteering. The conditions, not only in Russia, but 
nearly everywhere in central Europe, are such that, if trade 
is restarted by capitalist industry and commerce, the worst 
forms of profiteering are inevitable. What has happened 
recently in Rumania will happen elsewhere, and nothing 
is more likely to provoke and maintain unrest than the 
knowledge among semi-starved populations that small rings 
of foreigners and fellow-citizens are making fortunes out 
of their hunger and distress. Co-operative international 
trade would at once remove this very great evil and danger. 

The direct and indirect effects of such a development upon 
the movement in this country would be incalculable. In 
the pursuit of their principles, co-operators have already 
been forced back from the mere control of the last stages 
of distribution to the control of wholesale trading, thence 
to manufacture, and thence again to the control of raw 
materials. It is upon this last stage,"the control of raw 
materials, that so much of the future of co-operative industry 
depends; and no adequate control of such materials is 
possible unless the co-operative system can adapt itself 
to international trade. Hence the importance in the history 
of British and international co-operation of these freights 
of grain, oils, and horsehair which are to be consigned 
from south Russia to the C.W.S. 


THE DUTY OF CONTINUING TO 
HATE THE GERMANS 
M Vines have a way of laying upon us heavier 


burdens than we can bear. They wish to turn 

us into iron figures of duty—to make us grimmer 
and more forbidding than human beings were ever meant 
to be. They lead us up to the barren face of a cliff and say 
to us: “There is your duty. Climb that. Avoid alcohol. 
Eat only as much as is necessary to keep you alive. Thrust 
aside your wife and weeping children, as Regulus did. Get 
up at six and have a cold bath. Despise the temptations 
alike of good nature and self-interest. Care for nothing 
but your purpose. Life is a battlefield, and on the battle- 
field it is better to be a tank than a char-a-banc. Be hard. 
Pity is for milksops.” These bitter imperatives are not 
an invention of our own time. They have risen in every 
age to perturb the weak-willed race of men. Opposing 
schools of morality have also appeared, inquiring whether, 
after all, the ideal of duty may not in some way be reconciled 
with human happiness. But such inquiries have been 
reprimanded as feebleness. The extreme Stoic, the extreme 
Calvinist, and all the preachers and prophets of iron have 
no space in their system for the indulgence of human nature. 
Human nature is the serpent whose head it is man’s task 


to erush under his heel. It is, indeed, a whole brood of 
serpents. As one climbs the steep hill of duty, one is 
treading on them at every step. 

War, it has often been said during the past four or five 
years, is a stern and ennobling school. It is the moralist’s 
friend. It adds greatly to the number of our duties and 
hunts the young out of their feather beds. The duties are, 
for the most part, unpleasant. They include, as someone 
has said, killing people to whom one has never been intro- 
duced, walking up and down outside gasworks during the 
small hours of the morning, hating one’s enemies, giving up 
China tea, paying half-as-much again on the railways, eating 
war-bacon, drinking war-beer, losing one’s temper—but the 
list is practically endless. We have quoted enough to 
suggest how it comes about that war produces an atmosphere 
in which a Bishop can feel more at home than in his palace. 
In time of peace we are an easy-going race whose conduct is 
regulated by a baker’s dozen of “ Dont’s.” We have the 
Ten Commandments, more or less, and to them we add a 
few mild injunctions such as “ Do not lean out of the train 
when it is in motion,” and ‘“‘ Do not throw bottles, etc., on to 
the line.” So timid, so tentative, however, are these 
formule for the duties of a modern man that they scarcely 
deserve the name of morality. They are not stimulating 
as true morality is. We can obey them without an effort. 
Effort, however, is of the essence of morality. Morality 
has even been defined as doing what one doesn’t like. The 
definition is not entirely satisfactory, but undoubtedly it 
covers the creed of many Stoies and Calvinists. The moral 
enthusiasm of a number of people during the war was greatly 
enhanced by the opportunity it gave them of compelling 
other people to do what they didn’t like. They gloried in 
spreading self-denial for its own sake, quite apart from the 
question whether it was needed to win the war. To stop 
young men from playing football, to shit the British 
Museum, even to put an end to summer holidays at the 
seaside—hardly a day passed that did not give some morality- 
intoxicated man the opportunity to preach some new form 
of compulsory self-denial. Duties spread like an epidemic. 
The man who invented a new one was generally felt to be 
one who deserved well of his country. Life for each of us 
became a round of labours more numerous and hardly less 
formidable than the labours of Hercules. It was impossible 
in presence of such a challenge to effort for one’s moral 
muscle to remain flabby. It required an effort to eat 
margarine; it required an effort to drink Government 
beer ; it required an effort to eat stewed rhubarb without 
sugar ;_ it required an effort to hate the proprietor of the 
ham-and-beef shop at the corner. Our very efforts were 
our salvation, however. We became moral prodigies. 
How it came about, on the other hand, that the Germans, 
who ate and drank still more unpalatable things and who 
put so much more effort than we did into hating quite 
innocent people, were ultimately beaten will always be one 
of the puzzles of history. 

The most urgent problem for which the moralist has now 
to find a solution, however, is how to carry on into peace the 
moral energies of war. Peace does not offer the same 
opportunities as war for doing things we don’t like. We 
are not even allowed to kill people except in a limited area 
to which only a selected number of men are admitted. The 
Russians are allowed—they are even encouraged, it is said— 
to kill each other; but an Englishman is allowed to kill 
hardly anybody. Even those people who derived a certain 
moral stimulus from promenading on wet, dark nights in 
the neighbourhood of gasworks are, we believe, no longer 
encouraged. If they attempted to continue the practice, 
in all probability they would be driven off by the police. 
The number of unpleasant duties is fast shrinking. One 
has no longer-a chance of eating absolutely loathsome bacon. 
Tea that is utterly vile is now almost unobtainable. Even 
the beer seems to have improved: at least, there is more 
of it. It is as though someone had run away with the 
dumbbells and the Indian clubs and the ladder and the 
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rope and the parallel bars and the trapeze and the gloves 
and the vaulting horse from our moral gymnasium. What 
is there left to exercise with? It seems for the moment 
as though there is nothing for us to do but sit down and 
grow flabby again. Luckily, when we look closer, we find 
that the war has not stripped our gymnasium entirely 
naked. We have still a number of unpleasant duties left 
upon which we may practise our virtues. We shall still 
be able to pay a huge income-tax and to pay more for railway 
travel, coal and, indeed, practically everything. The worst 
of it is, our mood as we do these things is necessarily one 
of acquiescence rather than of enthusiasm, and without 
enthusiasm we cannot scale the peaks of virtue. War 
morality is morality touched with emotien. Can we hope 
to inherit this now that peace has brought us relaxation ? 
The only people who have pointed out a way of doing so, 
so far as we can see, are those who tell us that we must 
go on hating the Germans. This is a task sufficiently 
unpleasant to be admitted into the strictest category of 
duties, and its appeal is as emotional as could be desired. 

There are cynics who say it is an easy thing to hate 
Germans. The history of the war refutes them. The war 
neither began nor ended in hatred. In the course of it, 
British and German soldiers even spent a merry Christmas 
together till the authorities gave strict orders that such a 
thing must never happen again. Man is a social animal, 
with an instinct to fraternise with those with whom he 
comes in contact. He enjoys, besides, a great variety of 
moods—sentimental, critical, hostile, pitiful, vindictive, 
tolerant, cruel, kind. His hatreds last no longer than his 
grand passions. He does not like to live at such high tension. 
He leaves such exhausting emotions to the heroes of tragedies. 
All he himself asks is a little comfort, a little friendly con- 
versation, and to be allowed to live at peace. 

Everybody enjoys an occasional outburst of hatred. 
To-day one may hate one’s grocer; to-morrow, it will be 
the cook; the day after, it will be the young man who 
jostles one getting on to the ’bus. Life finds room for a 
good many little hatreds of this kind. They last hardly 
longer than a cigarette or a sentimental song, and their 
effect is no more serious. Suppose, however, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or some other moralist were to call on 
you and assure you that it was your duty to go on hating 
the cook for ever and ever—that you must hate her sitting 
and hate her standing, hate her by night and hate her by 
day, hate her in the kitchen and hate her in the street, hate 
her at breakfast, lunch and supper, hate her living and hate 
her dead—you would feel that he had let you in for the 
most terrible punishment. To have to hate the same 
person all the time is to have an eagle devouring your liver 
while you are still alive. Hatred is tolerable only if it can 
find a constant variety of objects. Otherwise, it becomes 
a monomania, a fixed idea. There could be no sterner 
discipline for the human spirit than its subjection to such a 
monomania. Men have often submitted themselves to 
temporary horrors for ideal ends. But few men submit 
themselves to lifelong horrors even in the name of an ideal. 
The breaking-point comes even with the bravest, and the 
brain mercifully gives way. And, if it is difficult to go on 
hating all your life a cook whom you have seen, it is far 
more difficult to go on hating a whole people whom you 
practically do not know. A few of the more Herculean 
spirits among the members of defeated nations have at- 
tempted to do this, but, if any of them ever succeeded, it 
was only by dint of remaining constantly in a state of war. 
Hannibal was vowed to hatred of Rome from his boyhood. 
Did even he keep his vow? We doubt it, remembering his 
treatment of the Roman general, Marcellus. Like the rest 
of us, he was under the curse of fickleness and collapsed 
into magnanimity. Satan in Paradise Lost is the only 
example of immortal hate without compromise that one can 
remember, and we cannot all be Satans. Our good-humour 


betrays us, or our common-sense, or some other of the drab 
regiment of the virtues. We met a British soldier the other 


day buying chocolate and coffee beans to take out to the 
Germans in whose house he is billeted in Cologne. Most 
of us are like that. We put pleasure before duty, and we 
abandon the loftiest purpose in order to perform some 
childish act of kindness. If our Cabinet Ministers were not 
made of sterner stuff, we should probably by this time be 
allowing German women and children to be fed. The 
thought of a child holding out its thin arms and wailing 
in its hunger, so far from causing us pleasure, almost causes 
us a stab at the heart. What recreants we are—flabby 
recreants! We are no good at hating. 

None the less, duty must be done even if it is at the cost 
of our finer feelings. It must be done, even if it is at the 
cost of our pockets. And we cannot expect to go on hating 
the Germans without our pockets suffering. Obviously, 
we cannot trade with people we deeply loathe, and so we 
are bound to lose one of the great markets of the world to 
those less morally advanced nations who are willing to 
traffic with Germans. Our loss will fortunately be France’s 
and America’s gain. We have no wish to criticise friendly 
nations, but we are afraid it must be admitted that in every 
country except our own the passion of self-interest is stronger 
than the passion of hate. What other nation besides our 
own will willingly impoverish itself for the sake of an abstract 
principle ? Ultimately, it may mean isolation, for, if we 
boycott the Gerinans, we may in the end have to boycott 
also all the nations that refuse to boycott the Germans. 
It would be intolerable to have German goods bought by 
Frenchmen and then sent on to us disguised as French wares 
at an increased price. Yet German goods and raw materials 
are sure to reach us, if anybody whatsoever is allowed to 
buy them. Hence, we must be prepared to make war on 
the rest of the earth in defence of one great principle of hate. 
This will mean the end of the League of Nations and an even 
more terrible war than the last. We shall be bombed and 
gassed and torpedoed to a degree that will cause journalists 
to speak of Armageddon. We shall rejoice in such a war, 
however: it will put us nationally to the test. When all 
the other nations join in bombing and bombarding us, our 
hatred of Germany will but burn the brighter If we must 
perish fighting an embattled universe, we shall go down 
proudly flying the anti-German flag. Towards our new 
enemies we shall have no feelings of hatred. To expend 
hatred on anybody but Germans would be a desertion of 
principle. . .» When one thinks how easy it would 
be for the vast majority of Englishmen to forget all this 
and to sink back into the slough of decent humanity, all 
one can say is, “ Thank God for Mr. W. M. Hughes!” 


HAS THE WAR UNITED 
THE EMPIRE ? 


[FROM A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


E are finding every day unforeseen effects upon 
society of the great war. One of the most unlooked- 
for relates to the cohesion of the self-governing 

states of the British Empire. They sprang to arms in a 
common cause. On the surface this seems to imply their 
eternal unity. Few stopped to estimate the effect of bring- 
ing together in Europe in the closest and most trying rela- 
tions the young manhood of nations hitherto remote from 
each other ; knowing really little of each other ; thinking 
of each other with the idealism which remoteness so often 
involves. ‘I thought the Englishman a superman,” was 
the remark of a young citizen of remoter Britain who had 
come to Europe to fight. The remark shows that he had 
been disillusioned, and it is indeed well that he should 
confront reality. But one is obliged to press the thought 
a little further and ask whether the young man’s former 
conception of Imperial unity may not also be an illusion, 
likely to fade away in the present hard light of common 
day. 
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The British Empire grew up on the unquestioned superi- 
ority of England. It was the Englishman, as distinguished 
from the Irishman or the Scot, who founded the Indian 
Empire and the wonderful English Colonies in America. 
It was Englishmen also who played the chief part in creating 
the maritime supremacy which meant dominion overseas. 
In these days when England, through excessive modesty 
or some other cause, suffers disparagement in contrast 
with Scotland, Canada and Australia, her great work should 
be remembered. The greatness of England, her majestic 
leadership in the tasks of civilization, her power, mental 
and material, her literature, her armies, her commerce, 
made an Empire. It is fair to add that a King who prided 
himself on being an Englishman, supported by English 
ministers, broke up this first great Empire. It was England, 
not Ireland or Scotland, which became odious to the 
American people. It is always England which the American 
curses or blames. It was England and not the British 
Empire which the German cursed in his hymn of hate. 

Now the war has revealed to England’s sons that they are 
grown-up and no longer dependent upon her. More than 
this, when they have come to the old home which fancy 
painted they have found it a bit cramped and themselves 
rather lonely and alien in their new environment. They 
fought side by side with the Englishman, and were perhaps 
a little surprised to find that they could do the thing just 
as well as he did. He was, too, as keen in bargaining, as 
eager in pursuing the main chance, as they were. They 
found his Government blundering and his politicians cun- 
ning, exactly as were their own. The English profiteers 
glowed with patriotism as did theirs, and gloated over 
expanding dividends. After all, the Englishman was not 
a superman, but frail like the rest of the British species. 
If this was disillusion it was disillusion in the interests of 
common-sense. 

Of the self-governing states of the Empire, Canada, next 
to England, must be regarded as the most important. It 
has a population nearly equal to that of Scotland and Ireland 
combined and the possibility of vast expansion. It has 
led the way in British Federalism, the most important and 
promising of the phases of modern political evolution. 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand have been the 
political pupils of Canada. Experience has shown that what 
Canada thinks to-day on Imperial relations these other 
states are likely to think to-morrow. To talk therefore to 
Canadians of insight is to get a suggestion of the thought 
of all the British Dominions. On the surface the experience 
is hardly reassuring. The prevailing note is one of dis- 
illusion in respect to England. The Canadian camps have 
been in England, not in Ireland or Scotland. It is the 
English in the small town or village and in London whom 
the Canadian has come to know. He does not like to be 
thanked for coming to help England, as often he is. He 
knows that no Englishman would speak to a Scot in that 
way. He wants to be thought of as a principal fighting 
with other principals. He does not like to see “ our 
Dominions” mentioned in the English newspapers. It 
seems to involve some sort of proprietorship over him. 
He dislikes the greed of the English shop-keeping class, 
which is the one he chiefly knows by contact. He is annoyed 
when he sees prominence given in the English newspapers 
to disorders in Canadian camps when he knows that similar 
disorders in English camps were not made known. Not 
all Canadians think in this way. But it is true to say that 
a great many Canadians are going back to Canada with a 
positive dislike in place of the former affection which made 
England and the English heroic in their eyes. 

Again, one may say that it is best to know and face 
reality. When we get at the vital cause of this state of 
mind, we shall find it is the fact that England and Canada 
have social systems essentially different. To try to bring 
them together is to put new wine into old bottles. England 
is a beautiful land. What can seem more ideal than an 
English Cathedral town, what more lovely than the English 


village with its grey old church, or more imposing than a 
great park with perhaps the ivy-clad ruins of an abbey 
and a palatial country house? The Canadian knows none 
of these things at home and he is fascinated when he sees 
them in England. Soon, however, he finds that with these 
things goes a narrow social system to whieh he is equally 
a stranger. The dweller in the country house is apt to 
despise the dweller in the town. In the town itself there 
is a rigorous division of classes. The professions look 
down upon trade. Often the demeanour of the trader is 
servile. There is even a mode of speech which marks the 
division of classes. At a dance the young Canadian Officer 
sometimes finds that an anxious mother has forbidden her 
daughter to accept an introduction to a Cafladian. Slowly 
he realises that he is in contact with a system that is hard 
and rigid, and that in it he has no standing. Two types 
of civilization have come together and are incompatible. 

Again, to appreciate reality is the aim of true progress. 
The bringing of the Canadian to England opens his eye. 
He is, after all, really alien in England, and not half-English, 
as he imagined himself to be. He has to make the decision 
that he is Canadian and only Canadian, and he goes back 
with this much in mind. He will have in Canada no 
copy of this English system. It is natural in England, 
because it is an historical growth, but it is none the less 
unlovely and cruel. Canada is to be itself and different. 
It must not have a system of titles in which the highest 
Canadian begins in the obscurity where the English system 
ends. No one proposes that there shall be Canadian dukes 
and marquesses ; Canada is to remain low down with an 
occasional baron or baronet, but in the main with only 
knights. There shall be, he is resolved, no titles at all in 
Canada. There shall be nothing that implies any inferi- 
ority to England. Canada will name her own Ambassador 
to Washington. The Canadian Cabinet shall name the 
Governor-General, and so on. This is the manner of 
working of the Canadian mind, the outcome of the 
co-operation of Canadians and English in Europe. 

It does not portend the break-up of the British Empire. 
It only means that the war has matured rapidly the equality 
and the diversity of its self-governing states, that the 
Empire is a true league of nations. The Englishman has 
something to learn from the situation. He will be wise 
if he thinks always of the Canadian or the Australian as he 
thinks of the Scot, as a partner, even more sensitive than 
the Scot as to his political standing. The Canadian, too, 
is thinking on new lines. His representative signs the 
Peace Treaty making Canada responsible by a fixed docu- 
ment for doing her share in rescuing any state menaced by 
an aggressive neighbour. That Canada should become 
responsible for the frontiers of Poland is a strange turn in 
modern politics. It means that her participation in the 
wars of Europe, should any occur, is no longer voluntary, 
to be settled as each occasion arises. She is pledged no 
less than Great Britain to do her share. She must stand 
with Great Britain to discharge her new responsibilities, 
and in this is a guarantee of the British Union. But the 
war has dispelled a happy illusion. Many Canadians have 
found that they dislike the English social system, and when 
they go home thousands will say this emphatically, and 
insist upon a sharp distinction between themselves and the 


English. 





OBSERVATIONS 


ITH the Peace celebrations (official) still to come, 
people who have been rejoicing all this week, as 
tg! of last, with full hearts, dauntless 

digestions and untiring limbs must be asking themselves 
whether nationalisation in such matters is not a little 
belated—a right principle some weeks behind the fair. 
Presently no doubt we shall see how the State compares 
with individual enterprise in the noble duty (as it might 
be made) of public thanksgiving, but meanwhile it is rather 
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to be regretted that, despite numerous entreaties to be in 
time, Ministers should have remained so obstinately of 
opinion that joy, like revenge or a latter-day election result, 
is a dish best eaten cold. One can only hope that when 
the post-dated celebrations do begin they will come off 
according to plan, and that the apparently irrepressible 
high spirits of the last few days—a rapture quite creditably 
recaptured from the eonctlonsl apringtide of the Armistice— 
may not have withered under the chill touch of reaction 
or the mechanic hand of some high-placed master of cere- 
monies. 
* * * 

From the fury with which he has been assailed for remain- 
ing seated the other day while his fellow-members were 
singing the National Anthem, it seems only too clear that 
Mr. Neil Maclean cannot expect henceforth to be blessed 
either in his risings up or in his sittings down. So much 
being agreed, I would venture to suggest a further re- 
flection, which is that, since the King’s name is excluded 
by a sagacious tradition from the contentions of debate, 
it would be well not to multiply occasions apt to breed 
infractions of the rule, even under the colour of the over- 
ardent loyalty. I see it stated that the only other recorded 
instance of a vocal demonstration of this kind in the Com- 
mons was five years ago, just after the Royal Assent had 
been given to the Home Rule Bill over the heads of a recal- 
citrant Second Chamber—that is to say, on an occasion 
when a general and justified confidence prevailed that for 
the first time since the Irish Union it would be possible to 
sing the National Anthem without provoking an unseemly 
counter-demonstration. But this Parliament is not the 
late Parliament. For one thing, it comprises 60 or 70 
avowed Republican members, and, as those gentlemen 
might take their seats any day, I find myself doubting 
whether in the interests of the truer harmony it would be 
wise to provide them with needless and unsought, though 
doubtless gratefully appreciated, opportunities of flaunting 
their heterodoxy. 

* * * 


Whose was the hand, hidden or otherwise, behind the 
latest telegram to Paris—the message of remonstrance to Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law against the nationalising 
tendencies of the Transport Bill? According to Mr. Law, 
nationalisation is an evil principle. Why, one wonders, 
could he not have told his followers so before flying over 
to Paris, there to become a joint addressee with the Prime 
Minister of a threat that might have been so easily averted 
in London? I fear the inference is irresistible that the 
usual struggle is going on among his colleagues for possession 
of the Prime Minister’s body, some pulling one way and 
some another, and neither section over-pedantic as to its 
methods. If by “direct action” is implied extra-Parlia- 
mentary action, I suppose the deputations by which the 
Government climb-down was preceded would come within 
the scope of that ominous term. At all events, here was 
a down-tools menace with a vengeance, and to complete 
the parallel, the principle in dispute was virtually settled 
behind the back of oe thea y 

* * * 


As this and other incidents this week have shown, the 
one form of direct action of which the Government need 
have no immediate fear is a frontal political attack in the 
House. Experience should have taught us so much in advance. 
It is only when Governments fall so low as to be past either 
praying for or fighting for and therefore voting for, that 
they cease to thrive on such challenges. But the Lloyd 
George Ministry has not reached that extremity yet. Its 
danger at the moment lurks not so much in the votes of 
members as in their perplexed and wavering thoughts, and 
also, to be quite fair, in their open criticisms—rather too 
jauntily supposed to be negligible in comparison with their 
overt actions. What distinguishes the present style of 
criticism is its internecine quality. Most of the critics are 
Government men, and yet they are constantly at war with 
one another, now on such so-called Socialistic legislation as 
the Transport Bill, now on fiscal policy, yet again on Ireland, 
and once more and indeed all the time on the Sankey Report, 
with the natural result that the different sections, while 
still seeking each to claim the Government as its own 
creation, are visibly drawing up into mutually hostile 


camps. If this is a correct outline of the situation—and I 
think its truth will be generally acknowledged—no other 
explanation is needed of the prevailing sense of instability. 
Perhaps, however, a final touch of insecurity is to be traced 
to the conviction of his friends that Mr. Lloyd George is 
unlikely to rest content with such a precarious backing, 
even were its diverse elements to join hands in a fresh vote 
of confidence every half-hour. 


* * ca 


A reference in this-column some weeks ago to the conse- 
quences that followed from the attempt of the War Office 
in March, 1914, to ascertain whether, in the event of trouble 
in Ulster, certain officers then stationed at the Curragh 
would obey the orders of the Government has brought me 
an interesting letter from one of the principal actors in that 
affair. It is to the effect that an actual order was given, 
but unhappily only an order to make a choice, the officers 
concerned being required to state within six hours whether 
they would be willing to take part in active operations about 
to be started against Ulster, or would prefer to leave the 
Army. In the latter event they were to be allowed to leave, 
or, rather, were to be dismissed—clearly a ‘‘ choice ” not of 
the choicest kind. A straightforward order to march would 
have been one thing, but a compulsory option was felt to 
be another, ‘‘ and it was the forcing of us to take that 
choice,” observes my correspondent, “ that filled us with 
resentment.” Many of the officers, it will be remembered, 
gave expression to their resentment by choosing the alter- 
native of dismissal, though in the end it was not they who 
went, but the Secretary of State and one or two other highly- 
placed personages. 

* * * 


Without seeking to impugn the accuracy of this version 
of the affair, I think it right to note that in the official 
explanation published at the time those incidents were 
stated to have been the subject of “an honest misunderstand- 
ing.’ In other words, questions put as to what the officers 
would do in hypothetical cireumstances were acknowledged 
to have been variously interpreted by those who heard them. 
When I recalled the episode some little time ago it was to 
show how little its lesson had been laid to heart by the War 
Office in relation to the recent strike-breaking circular (in 
which questions were again put as to what certain soldiers 
would do in hypothetical circumstances), and, so far as 
that point was concerned, I need only observe that the 
purpose of my illustration would have been equally well 
served by either version of the incident. , 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE REPORT OF THE COAL 
COMMISSION 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You say in your article on the Coal Commission that 
Sir John Sankey and the Labour half of the Commission are 
in substantial agreement. I doubt whether the Labour members 
would agree with this statement, and certainly it glosses over a 
fundamental difference. Sir John Sankey proposes national 
ownership without control in the hands of any one interest. 
The Miners’ Federation propose national ownership with control 
in the hands of the employees, by giving them a preponderance 
in the Mining Councils. Surely these two proposals embody 
the essence of Nationalisation and Syndicalisation respectively. 

The coalowners, with their backs against the wall, have tried 
to befog the public over this, and they have reason to do so. 
For the public, so far as I can judge, is not to-day averse to true 
nationalisation, that is to say, national ownership with national 
control ; but it is jibbing at being handed over to the tender 
mercies of one tenth of the population, and is seriously wondering 
whether as consumers, both in home and workshop, it would 
be any better off under the control of the mine worker than it 
was under the control of the mine-owner.— Yours, etc., 

90 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. C. M. STEVENSON. 

[If our correspondent had read the report he would doubtless 
have observed that it is the Labour members of the Commission 
themselves who declare that they “are in substantial agreement 
with the chairman’s Report.” We do not think that any of them 
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have ever contemplated, much less proposed, the “ Syndicalisa- 
tion” of the mining industry. They agree with the chairman 
in proposing that the ultimate control of the mines shall rest 
in the hands of a Minister responsible to Parliament.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE STONING OF THE GERMAN 
DELEGATES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. s 

Str,—I feel certain that with your invariable interest in fair 
play and justice you will not refuse to print a Frenchwoman’s 
protest against the opinions put forward in your comments of 
June 21st. However unskilled my voice may be, I can safely 
say that it carries with it the feelings of the majority of the 
French people. How could the writer of the above-mentioned 
paragraphs hold—were it but a moment—that the French Govern- 
ment, and, worse, the French people, were responsible for the 
disorderly scenes at Versailles? Either he was unacquainted 
with the facts of French History or he chose to disregard them 
entirely. Has there been a time in French History when the 
passions of the mob, whether good or bad, did not express them- 
selves in the streets? Because the police does not rule the mob 
can you say that the whole of France takes part in every street- 
fight ? 

Make a distinction between the soldiers of Verdun and a 
handful of drunken beasts. 

And how can he forget what was keeping the police busy when 
the German delegates were leaving Versailles ? The police were 
seattered over Paris because the Government was afraid of the 
strikes. Whilst a few men were hurling stones, thousands were 
striking, not for bread, but for liberty, not for their own liberty, 
but for that of the world. They were striking because they 
thought that the terms of the Peace were not bringing into the 
world—into Germany as well as into Russia—the justice for which 
they had fought. What scales does he use to weigh an ally’s 
action and make the rioters of Versailles of greater importance 
than the active and general protest of the working class ? Does 
he consider the lion of no importance at the very moment when 
he is breaking his fetters and springing upon his keeper? Are 
the Socialist Party and the Confédération Générale du Travail 
non-existent because Clemenceau is not down yet? I can 
only hope that he did not realise how insulting he was to France 
when he said that the shame of Versailles was extinguishing the 
light of Verdun. Verdun’s glory rests on the action of the Dead, 
and the living can do nothing to dim it. France may wallow 
deep in crime and shame; how could that alter the fact that at 
one time she sent her sons to die to save the world? Waves of 
men fought and fell for an ideal, and as each sank another rose 
ready. They saved you as well as they saved us, and if some 
among us use the liberty they gave us for evil purposes, are they 
to bear the blame? France may fall very low; show me the 
country that has risen higher? Do you not know that after 
every prolonged unnatural effort and suffering there comes a 
time of utter prostration, when the mind almost forgets why it 
struggled and yearns but for comfort and sleep? Did not France 
bear beyond the limits of human endurance? Now is the time 
of reaction, now is our greatest need for friendship and for help, 
and it is now that you hurl stones at us! Have but a little 
patience, France who has saved the world can, and will, save 
herself. She will rise again and once more point to the whole 
world the ways to the stars of Liberty and of Truth that some 
of her children never lose sight of. You may forget that France 
is used to standing in the forefront of nations ; I should be aston- 
ished if she did. 

I can only hope that it is because you English love France too 
well for her heroism that you are so hard on her for her imper- 
fections.—Yours, etc., 

L, Ricuarp. 

Hayes Court, Hayes, Kent. 

June 25th. 


THE LABOUR PARTY HAS NO 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


To the Editor of Tak New SraresMan. 

Sirn,—With much regret I am forced to the conclusion that 
the spokesmen and penmen of the Labour Party have no Agri- 
cultural Policy, and are aiming only to increase wages and 
shorten working hours. My reasons are partly explained by 
what follows :— 

In March, Mr. J. O. Vinter, of Cambridge, who owns farms and 


farms them himself, read a very interesting paper entitled “ The 
Future of Farming” before the Cambridgeshire and District 
Farmers’ Federation. In it, he embodied a summary of twenty- 
two years’ careful double entry book-keeping of the expenditure 
upon the cultivation of his land and the value of the produce 
reaped therefrom. He concluded his paper by stating that there 
are only two remedies—import duties or a Government subsidy 
sufficiently large—to save farmers from financial collapse. 

As I had no faith in his remedies, 1 moved the following 
resolution— 

To meet the impossible position into which the business of 
farming is being driven by forces over which farmers have no 
control I move that this Federation shall invite the Govern- 
ment to consider and act upon the following three proposals 
for the Government. 

Ist. To take over from Michaelmas next the farms of all 
our members who may apply for them to be taken over, 
with all live stock, other stock, and cultivations, as in the 
customary manner of changes of tenancies, at a fair and just 
valuation, and all reaped and growing crops at this year's 
Government fixed prices or this year’s prevailing market 
prices where none have otherwise been fixed. 

2nd. To pay for all valuations within three months, and to 
clear and pay for all produce within six months, in War Loans 
or Reconstruction Bonds. 

3rd. To engage each farmer to manage his holding at a 
salary equivalent to his present assessment for Income Tax 
less the interest obtainable from Government for his capital 
withdrawn from the farm. 

Then I went on to explain that if this scheme should be adopted 
by the Government there would be no visible change, no dis- 
placement and no disturbance, as the farmers would remain in 
possession and the labourers would continue at work as though 
nothing had happened ; the transactions would be sound finan- 
cially all round ; the Government would not need to borrow a 
single penny ; and at the end of the farming year the Government 
would be in possession of all the products at the naked cost price. 
To cap all, the landlords’ dues will not have been interfered with, 
but made more secure for him until the prophesied inevitable 
day of nationalisation which no man may yet describe. 

My resolution—most enthusiastically received by a room full 
of anxious farmers—together with another motion to invite the 
Labour Party to meet the Federation to confer upon a combined 
Agricultural Policy, was postponed for discussion, which has 
since been arranged to take place on July 19th. 

A report appeared in the Cambridgeshire Weekly News, but it 
received not a word of serviceable comment from the Labour 
Party’s representatives. 

As just then they were urgently pressing for a further increase 
of wages and lessening of hours, I challenged these Parliamentary 
candidates to produce the Labour Party’s Agricultural Policy. 
Mr. E. A. Stubbs sent a few lines containing no definite meaning 
for the present time. Mr. Dallas and Mr. J. J. Mallon remained, 
and still remain, silent. 

Therefore, I feel justified in stating that the Labour Party 
has not an Agricultural Policy, than which to-day there is nothing 
more urgent for all land-dwellers. Even your genial but non- 
committal correspondent S. L. B., who, I believe, resides in the 
same constituency as myself—fails to pull out of his wallet 
either a little candid criticism of my tentative motion or a 
practical creation of his own. 

In short, we get nothing definite—with body in it—from all 
our talkers and writers. Only words, words, endless streams of 
muddy words containing not a single glittering grain of precious 
creative thought, even now when revolution—as well as chickens 
—is hatching under our little picturesque erections, misnamed 
houses, of rotting thatch and, for some time, has been whispering 
under shelter of our hedgerows. 

Can’t Tue New SraresMan dig up something helpful for us ? 
Trusting it will, and soon,—Yours, etc., 

JAMES MIDDLEHURST. 

The Delles Farm, Great Chesterford, Essex. 

June 27th. 





“ NATURE’S VERDICT” 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Lens’ article entitled “‘ Nature’s Verdict ” is a pardon- 
able, even commendable, piece of special pleading in favour of 
breast-feeding. 

The promotion of breast-feeding, however, will not afford the 
complete solution of the problem of infant mortality until it 
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is realised that the mother’s milk may itself be at fault, and 
steps be taken to mend it. 

Breast-feeding notwithstanding, rickets may yet ensue if 
the mother’s diet has not been correct. The observations of 
Hess and Unger (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1917) in this connection 
are of interest. They found that in the Columbus Hill district 
of New York, where the diet of negro mothers is very poor, 
consisting mainly of bacon, corn products and molasses, rickets 
occurs widely among the breast-fed children. With us the 
conditions of life are not so extreme, but they are bad enough. 

The division into rickety and non-rickety infants runs not 
along the lines breast-fed and non-breast-fed, but rather the 
healthy class includes those wisely bottle-fed, and those breast- 
fed by well-fed mothers, while the unhealthy class contains 
those unwisely bottle-fed, and those breast-fed by ill-fed mothers. 

So long as poor mothers have as their staple diet bread and 
margarine, tea, bacon, potatoes and a little meat, we shall not 
fail to find rickets among breast-fed children. 

The rickets-preventing foods are eggs, butter (not margarine), 
milk, cream, cod-liver oil, and green vegetables, but the last 
must be partaken of in much greater abundance if they are to 
substitute the eggs and dairy products. 

McCollum has recently suggested that the Northern races 
owe their marked physical superiority over the more Southern 
races to their far freer use of dairy products. If this be true, 
the war has placed our national physique in even a worse danger 
than threatened it before, by the enormous reduction in dairy 
products which it has brought about, cutting down the milk 
supply, substituting margarine for butter, and raising the price 
of all. 

It is of the greatest importance to encourage breast-feeding, 
and it is also of importance to encourage the dairy industry to 
the greatest possible extent, but it must be remembered that the 
encouragement of the former may not produce all of the desired 
effects unless the feeding of the mothers is also attended to.— 
Yours, etc., 

E. MarGARET HuME. 

The Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 

London, S.W. 
July Ist. 


R. L. S. AND EDINBURGH 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In fairness to your many Edinburgh readers, will you 
allow me to correct both Solomon Eagle and your correspondent 
this morning, Mr. C. E. Mathews ? 

The R. L. 8. Memorial in Edinburgh is a very beautiful bas- 
relief on a wall in St. Giles’ Cathedral, which is situated in the 
High Street, in old Edinburgh, and which I cannot understand 
Solomon Eagle having missed, as St. Giles’ is the spirit of 
Edinburgh. 

The church of St. Cuthbert is not an ancient building, but 
a modern and fashionable church situated at the west-end of 
Princes Street, nowhere near the Canongate, and with no historical 
associations. St. Giles’ breathes history, and famous history, 
from every stone. 

All lovers of Stevenson regret that the memorial depicts him 
as an invalid, recumbent on a couch, for we all know that he 
faced his troubles and ill-health standing up and never giving 
way. 

I do not understand why Mr. Mathews says the inscription 
is indecipherable. I have heard of no one else who had any 
difficulty in reading the lines, which are Stevenson’s famous 
Requiem : 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig my grave and let me lie, 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


I was certainly under the impression tat Hogge’s statue was 
in Princes Street Gardens, not far from Alan Ramsay’s, but it 
may be in one of the old churchyards. I am not in Edinburgh 


just at present, so cannot ascertain. But I wonder who Solomon 
Eagle got to show him round ?—Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, 
June 28th. 


E. A. Gitroy. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Mathews, declares that Edin- 
burgh is not without a memorial to R.L.S., since he has seen a 
bas-relief in St. Cuthbert’s Church. There exists, it is true, a 
very beautiful bas-relief which is evidently, from his description, 
the one he is thinking of. But it is in St. Giles’ not St. Cuthbert’s 
and the inscription, as you will observe from the photographic 
reproduction which I enclose, is by no means indecipherable. 

In spite, however, of the existence of this memorial, I am still 
inclined to echo Solomon Eagle’s question: ‘ Where is 
Stevenson ?” * Surely Edinburgh might have some monument 
more worthy of the fame of R.L.S.—a monument which so 
discerning a visitor as Solomon Eagle would not have overlooked. 
—yYours, etc., 

Edinburgh. 

July Ist. 


R. W. Tennant. 


Miscellany 
NOVELS STILL TO BE WRITTEN 


HE printing-presses are hard at work again; as soon 
as difficulties with the binders can be overcome we 
may be sure that the public will be fed once more 

with a supply of fiction at least as copious as before the war. 
The public was so omnivorous, the output was so copious, 
that it seems absurd to suggest that there was a vast field of 
story-writing which had been almost wholly uncultivated by 
those best fitted to till it. There were novels of adventure 
and novels of character, homely novels and exotic novels, 
humorous novels and stolid novels, spiritual novels and 
fleshly novels, political novels and theatrical novels, stories 
of the past and stories of the future, cheerful stories and 
gruesome stories, long stories and short stories—what kind 
can it be that was lacking ? 

The masterpieces of fiction are often autobiographical. 
They are works of imagination, but the outcome also of 
experience. We admire the vividness of the imagination and 
its range, but we are more moved by the touch of expe- 
rience. We are impressed by the skill of the craftsman, but 
we are stirred by the appeal of the man. We want more 
than a clever presentation of a life that the author knows 
only from hearsay. There is all the difference, for example, 
between books by Englishmen about Russians, and books by 
Russians about Russians. 

And if this is true as between nations, it is also to a great 
extent true as between classes. Our novelists have all been 
middle-class people. They have often drawn working-class 
characters, but they have drawn them from the outside, as 
though they had watched them through a window. Dickens’s 
working-people are idealisations, oddities ; if they are types, 
they are types of exceptions. Thackeray’s characters belong 
almost all to the well-to-do class, or to the class which pre- 
tends to be well-to-do. There was an account in a newspaper 
recently of a conversation about our novelists between an 
English literary man and a group of Australian soldiers. 
Thackeray met with their strong disapproval, mainly on the 
ground that few of his characters had a real job; it seemed 
to the Australians that their chief idea of earning a livelihood 
was to wait for a legacy; the soldiers took no interest in 
persons of that kind. As to Meredith’s characters, I, for one, 
love them all. I find them the most stimulating people I 
ever meet in books. But they live in an atmosphere of their 
own, as luminous, but as unreal as the atmosphere of one 
of Turner’s faéry landscapes. There they float, above the 
earth, flashing wit to one another. Only occasionally does 
one find a solid human body, a Mrs. Berry, or a Mrs. 
Crickledon, both founded upon the real Mrs. Ockenden, the 
carpenter’s wife, George Meredith’s landlady at Seaford. 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett give us portraits, accurate as 
photographs and much more real, of middle-class people, 
dug more or less from the same pit as themselves. And so 
with the lesser writers. |Our whole school of fiction is 
middle-class ; it deals with middle-class people, and their 
middle-class ideas, and their middle-class problems. Nor can 
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it well be otherwise, since the novelists themselves are of the 
middle-class too. 

Now, the novels that are still to be written are novels 
about working people by writers who belong themselves to 
working-class families. There have been one or two such. 
There are Mr. Patrick MacGill’s stories. Often over-sensa- 
tional, they paint almost solely the extremes of poverty. 
There is Mr. Davies’s Autobiography of a Super-Tramp ; not 
astory; nothing happens in particular; but the book gives 
us vividly an experience, a point of view, an insight into a 
different world. Best of all, perhaps, is that remarkable 
book, The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists, written, so it is 
stated, by a young Socialist workman named Tressall, who 
died soon after—a book of obvious truthfulness, of sus- 
tained interest, a picture of life as it is among average men 
in an ordinary trade in a commonplace industrial town. 

These writers and their books may prove to be the pre- 
cursors of a great new school in British literature. Such a 
school would have plenty to write about. There are mines 
of experience here as rich as the Rand. There is all the 
humour, the patience, and the impatience of the British 
working-man. There is the almost unexplored country of 
the troubles, and triumphs, and limitations, and wisdom of 
the working-woman. There is the frequent conflict between 
immediate self-interest and the claims of class solidarity. 
There is the whole range of human emotion in a new 


They would have many to write for. The middle- 
class reading public is avid for anything that is new, if it is 
well told. There is a vast new reading public among the 
working-class who could not fail to be attracted by their own 
story, with the new significance that attaches to familiar 
things when vividly presented by the hand of an artist. 

They would have a reason for writing, besides the love of 
fame or the search for a livelihood. | Sympathy comes 
through understanding. Let the working-class home, the 
working-class life, be portrayed with truthfulness and with 
power, and the problems of Labour will meet with a clearer 
comprehension than ever before. A good novel is better than 
a pamphlet ; stories are more effective than statistics. They 
clothe facts in the dress of personality, and bring them to us 
in a garb to which we are accustomed. 

The novels of Dickens and of Victor Hugo, although they 
were artificial, although they were written from the outside, 
gave a most powerful impetus to the nineteenth century 
movement for social reform. They appealed mainly, it is 
true, to the sentiment of pity. We have got beyond that 
stage. The appeal now is rather to justice, to fellow-feeling, 
in the last resort to necessity. Politicians may find useful 
lesson-books in the novels yet to be written. 

But let them not harp too much on class contrasts and 
class conflicts. We know well enough the story of the 
wicked earl and the virtuous sempstress, the injustice of the 
officer to the private, of the squire to the cottager; the 
strike scenes and the riot are very familiar. Let the novels 
still to be written keep more or less on one plane, as the 
novels of Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett keep more or less on one 
plane. Let them be truthful without being commonplace, 
restrained without being dull, healthy without being 
priggish, pursuing an aim without showing self-consciousness 
of it, with an atmosphere that is British but without too 
much fog. In a word, let them be the works of artists. 

Can such artists be found, and in that world ? If there 
was a William Langland once who, out of his own bitter 
experience, created his Piers Plowman with such force of 
vitality that it has lived for six hundred years, there may be 
a William Langland again. If in our own time there have 
been a MacGill, a Tressall and a Davies, there may be others 
like them, and even better. Indeed, there is a greater pros- 
pect now than ever before of the emergence of such a school. 
Education—and a good education—is within the reach of 
almost everyone. Ideas are seething among the people. The 
war has stirred our society from top to bottom. ‘There is a 
vast new public that would welcome & fresh literary method. 


A latent demand exists. Will the response to it, if there 
be a response, come only from young men and women of the 
working-class, who have ambition but not talent ; who have 
the will to meet the demand, but not the skill? Will it 
simply let loose upon long-suffering publishers a flood of 
bad, amateurish novels? Perhaps. But perhaps also, here 
or there, great writers of a new kind may be hidden ; finding 
it hard to make head against the hindrances that surround 
them; having in them the power to weave fine works of 
imagination out of the materials at their hand, but doubtful 
whether the world would notice. If such there be, let them 
take courage. They would have their welcome. 

H. 8. 


THE PITCHER 
By Yuan CHEN (779-831 A.D.). 
DREAMT I climbed to a high, high plain ; 
I And on the plain I found a deep well. 
My throat was dry with climbing and I longed to drink, 
And my eyes were eager to look into the cool shaft. 
I walked round it; I looked right down; 
I saw my image mirrored on the face of the pool. 
An earthen pitcher was sinking in the black depths; 
There was no rope to pull it to the well-head. 
I was strangely troubled lest the pitcher should be lost 
And started wildly running to look for help. 
From village to village I scoured that high plain ; 
The men were gone; the dogs leapt at my throat. 
I came back and walked weeping round the well ; 
Faster and faster the blinding tears flowed, 
Till my own sobbing suddenly woke me up ; 
My room was silent; no one in the house stirred. 
The flame of my candle flickered with a green smoke ; 
The tears I had shed glittered in the candle-light. 
A bell sounded: I knew it was the midnight chime ; 
I sat up in bed and tried to arrange my thoughts : 
The plain in my dream was the graveyard at Ch’ang-an, 
Those hundred acres of untilled land. 
The soil heavy and the mounds heaped high ; 
And the dead below them laid in deep troughs. 
Deep are the troughs, yet sometimes dead men 
Find their way to the world above the grave. 
And to-night my love who died long ago 
Came into my dream as the pitcher sunk in the well. 
That was why the tears suddenly streamed from my eyes, 
Streamed from my eyes and fell on the collar of my dress. 
Translated by ArrHur WALEY. 


REFLECTIONS 
I.—SENSE AND INSENSIBILITY. 

r | NHREE small Canadian boys were playing in a big 
Canadian street. Said one, “‘An’ so me Dad said 
they fixed ut good on the tracks an’ he guessed ut 

made the grade a’ alright.” Said the second small boy after 

a pause for meditation, ‘An’ ye b’lieved tha’at, eh?” The 

first small boy nodded. ‘I wouldn’t’ve b’lieved tha’at,” 

said the second small boy, “ not ef I hadn’t saw ut with 
me own eyes.” And then the third small boy piped into 
the conversation. ‘‘I guess J wouldn’t’ve b’lieved ut,”’ 
said he, “‘ not ef I seen ut with all the eyes I got in me head.” 

The trio went on playing in the Canadian dust. 

These three small boys are Canada. The first small 
boy (I know it) was born over the sea where they still 
believe a little in fairies and consequently in Dads. He 
came to the New World tainted with the beliefs of the Old ; 
and when his British father told him he guessed that fixed 
it good—it did fix it good for the first small boy. He 
believed in Dads. He believed even in improbabilities if 
Dads said they were so. The first small boy represents 
the first stage of the Dominion. 

The second small boy (if I am not mistaken) was born 
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in Canada of British parents. He had ceased from birth 
to believe in Dads (and so, naturally, in fairies), but he 
still believed the evidences of his own eyes, even when they 
told him what was improbable. He represents the middle 
stage, the immigrant slowly turning Canadian from the 
legs upwards—which is what happens. Canada reaches 
the brain last. The second small boy could still believe 
what his eyes improbably told him. 

The third small boy (and you don’t need to tell me any- 
thing about him /) was Canadian born and made—out of 
Canadian parents. He had ceased to beljeve in anything 
at all except sound horse sense. The third small boy, 
as he grows up, will be an authority on coal-oil, gasoline- 
engines, electric switches, ‘‘ wireless’; he will be able to 
tell you how many birds go to a pie and how many quarts 
of ice-cream it will take to feed the multitude. But tell 
that small boy, when he has grown to be a pleasant-faced, 
business-like, hard young man, that you can feed the 
multitude on a pint of ice-cream and have twelve quarts 
over, or that when your pie was opened the birds began 
to sing—and he will smile. He will smile at you out of his 
semi-ready suit, quite mirthlessly, quite unhumorously, 
and he will say “‘ Hell” (or “‘ Gawd,” or whatever his fancy 
runs to), “‘ ye b’lieve tha’at, eh!’’ And there will be an 
end. 

He will have lots of intelligence, that small boy, when he 
grows up—oh, lots and lots of it. He will be able to groom 
a fact with any man. But attempt to indicate to him that 
beyond facts lies something else ; hint to him (if you can) 
that while a fact is just a fact and nothing more, the some- 
thing else may be everything there is—and then, as the 
third small boy himself would say, “You are up against ut 
good and solud.” As well talk to a blind man about colour 
or to a stone-deaf woman about sound as talk to your third 
small boy of an idea. He will be perfectly nice. Trim, 
clean-shaven all over his face, and possibly round the back 
of his neck as well, he will confront you. “ Ye b’lieve 
tha’at?” he will say. ‘ Hell!” And then he will return, 
as we all do, to his premier amour. ‘‘ Why,” he will remark, 
‘“‘T wouldn’t b’lieve tha’at, not ef I seen ut with all the eyes 
I got in me head.” And the conversation will be finished. 

The first small boy is the Dominion in its helpless infancy. 
The second small boy is the Dominion growing up. But 
the third small boy is the Dominion. Talk to it (or him) 
about facts, and you will get very intelligent talk. Talk 
about ideas—and you won’t get any talk at all. If you 
live in Canada and have an idea that you can’t turn into 
its own weight in dollar bills—be careful. Cherish your 
idea if you like. Be kind to it, wander about with it, 
embrace it (in private), have a little language with it all 
your own, soliloquise about it, like Hamlet, but don’t 
discuss it, because you will find you can’t. The whole 
point about Canada is that there aren’t more things than 
are dreamed of in her philosophy. Her philosophy is sound 
horse sense ; and that you can’t get—past. 

If you don’t believe me, come out to Canada and talk to 
the third small boy. You will get your dollar’s worth— 
in wisdom. 


Il.—SEMPER FEMINA. 


A well-set-up, good-looking woman of thirty-five or so 
said to me the other day, “I don’t know why I should be 
off colour. I don’t drink and I don’t smoke, and I take 
lots of exercise in my car, and I give myself plenty of 
sleep. Why should I be ill?” 

It isn’t the fact that she was ill, this well-groomed, up- 
standing female of thirty-five, that surprises me: most 
women are ill nowadays. Neither is it her fashion of self- 
consciously sizing herself up. Most women are self-conscious 
and self-centred nowadays. But the fact that she should 
think of mentioning, quite as a matter of course and not 
in the slightest degree with the idea of astonishing me or 
making an effect, that she didn’t drink and didn’t smoke 
does strike me as slightly out of the usual—as the usual 


used to be. One has often heard it said of a man (though 
I don’t know that I ever heard a man say it of himself) 
that he didn’t drink and he didn’t smoke, and therefore 
he ought to be rewarded for such abstinence by “ feeling 
all right ’’; but I never before heard these two facts said of 
a woman or mentioned by the woman herself as a reason 
for health, as if drinking and smoking—this is the point— 
were the normal conditions of womanhood, and not-drinking 
and not-smoking acts of virtue that should meet with their 
own reward here below. 

I remember a time when it was daring and doggish for 
a woman to smoke; and when if she drank (like the poor 
lady in Gissing’s ‘Odd Women’’) she did it strictly in secret 
and kept the fact to herself as well as she could ; and when, 
if the fact crept out, she was regarded by gods and men 
and her own sex alike as one of those sinners whom it is 
righteous and good form to ban. In the sad old days when 
women had no rights at all, an old woman tippled in her 
bedroom, or some such remote and isolated spot, and didn’t 
come out of her bedroom until she was sober again. And 
it was only when she was so far gone as not to be able to 
keep herself to herself any more that the secret escaped 
her: and then that was the end—and the rest wasn’t silence. 
But now—it is different! Women mix their drinks in 
public like men, and stand the operation worse. They toss 
off cocktails—those deadly sins !—as a preliminary, and 
go on—-to whatever is going. Women, less artistic than 
men in everything, are less artistic in drinks too. A woman 
will mix as a man will never mix, desperately, outrage- 
ously, horribly, indigestibly : just as the ninety and nine 
women out of the hundred mix colours and sounds when 
they take to making art. They usually stand the art badly 
when they take to it, and they stand the drinks worse ; but 
they don’t conceal either the fact of the art or of the drinks 
as they used to do. Literary ladies of a former date wrote 
what they had to write apologetically. Didn’t Jane Austen 
write her books on scraps of paper with people talking in 
the room all round her as she wrote? And wasn’t there 
an apologetic attitude as to her writing at all? You used 
to write (if you were a woman and couldn’t help it) as 
privately as possible; just as you drank, if you couldn't 
help it, in your own room with no one looking on. Now 
you write on the house-tops—if you can get there; and 
you drink in restaurants with everything looking on. If 
you don’t drink or smoke or write, you mention it as a sur- 
prise to anyone who will listen to you. “ I don’t drink and 
I don’t smoke and I don’t write. Why should I suffer 
from nerves!” 

As for the cigarette, that has long ceased to be the hidden 
treasure where your heart longs to be. You smoke where 
and when you want to now (except perhaps in church), 
and if by any chance there are people who still don’t like 
to see you doing it, they can turn their heads the other way. 
You smoke in company, and you smoke all alone. Your 
cigarette is the solace of your evening hour and the refresh- 
ment of your earliest morning moment. You smoke, alas! 
not exactly because you like to smoke, but because smoking 
eases your nerves. Did Walter Raleigh, who “ invented ” 
tobacco, as a little girl of my acquaintance once informed me, 
really do the world a good turn by his ingenuity? The 
other day a ‘‘ Head ” told me she meant te*set a smoking- 
room up for her “ Staff.’ ‘I don’t drink and I don't 
smoke. I take lots of exercise in my car and I take care 
to give myself plenty of sleep.” Why should such a modern 
saint suffer from nerves? Doesn’t it seem unfair? Such 
a woman as that ought to find a neat diamond tiara descend- 
ing from somewhere up above and settling on her equitable 
brows. But then—do we any of us get our deserts in this 
mess of a world? Mightn’t we just as well smoke and drink 
and be done with it ? That, I fancy, sums up the philosophy 
of a good many round about us. And anyway, is there 
anything new under the sun? Possibly not. Women at 
any rate have smoked before . . . cutty-pipes. But not in 
restaurants. J. G. SmMe. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


'T was recently announced that Miss Alice Warrender had 

I established a prize of £100 to be given annually to 
™ the best book of imaginative literature, in prose or 

verse, produced by an author under forty. The prize is to 
be called the Hawthornden Prize—possibly with a happy 
reminiscence of the conversations that Ben Jonson and 
Drummond had at Hawthornden about the merits of their 
contemporaries. The first award will be announced next 
week, and the principal speech at the presentation (which 
is open to the public and is to take place at Essex Hall on 
July 10th at 5 o’clock) will be made by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

* * * 


There are certain people who always object to the idea 
of such prizes. Their principal objections are two : 

(1) Prizes will never be awarded to the right people. 

(2) £100 (or £50 or £150) will not keep a man. It will 
go in no time, and he will be precisely where he was. 

But I have always found that these objections rise to 
the tongue before they have been considered in the mind. 
I should not think that anyone who ever established or 
awarded a prize considered that it would inevitably and 
always go to the worthiest possible person. It is obvious 
that even amongst men of equal judgment and sensibility 
differences of taste exist; it is equally obvious that the 
character of awards will vary with the intelligence and dis- 
crimination of the adjudicators. A really sound board of 
literary adjudicators is not an easy thing to form. Catho- 
licity, especially, is a rare quality; it is easier to find a 
man who never likes anything bad than a man who is never 
blind to anything good. But when a critic tells me that 
no prize could ever be awarded to the right man I ask him 
who he thinks the right man, frequently find that I agree, 
and conclude that we should get at least one perfect award 
if the objector and myself were judges. Moreover, persons 
who harp on the difficulties (difficulties from which no matter 
involving choice is free) forget that the range of selection 
for a prize, the scope of which is limited as in the present 
instance, is not wide. A work of imaginative literature, 
by a man under forty, that may reasonably be deemed the 
best produced in the last twelve months: put this formula 
before any intelligent gathering, and how many books will 
be named ? Twelve? I doubt it. And if, after you have 
been selecting for several years, you leave out of considera- 
tion men who have already written books approved the 
best of their year, your field is still narrower. You have, of 
course, the hypothetical case of the secluded original genius, 
the appearance of whose book is unnoticed anywhere save 
in his own family ; granted that such cases are on record, it is 
ridiculous to pretend that they are liable to occur yearly ; 
it can certainly be admitted that nobody could give a prize 
to a book which he had never seen and of which none of his 
friends had ever told him. But I believe that it would be 
possible to select not one board, but half-a-dozen boards, 


* which would in 50 per cent. of cases award a prize in such 


a way that the award would seem sensible twenty or thirty 
years hence. In the nature of things the value of the works 
“crowned ” must vary. A new master does not appear 
every year; then even granted infallibility of selection, 
the best hundred imaginative English writers of the nine- 
teenth century would have a tail to the team composed of 
authors who were a long way from Dickens or Keats. And 
after all men who are giving an annual prize are not attempt- 
ing, or dreaming of attempting, to arrogate the functions 
of posterity or establish a canon; all they can try to do 
is—naturally doing their best to approach the standpoint 
of posterity—to assist and advertise authors who seem to 
them most to deserve assistance and advertisement, hoping 
that they will sometimes prove to have been right in their 
diagnosis 


As for the uselessness of any money prize short of an 
endowment for life, er for ten years, this is absurd. I have 
known a good many young writers to whom £100, when 
their first promising books came out, would have meant 
some months of relief from hardship, some months of 
leisure, and probably a temporarily increased production. 
People who feel like Croesus when a small cheque comes 
from a newspaper paying space-rates will not sneeze at a 
large cheque merely because they cannot retire on it. And 
the chief point about a literary prize is not so much the 
direct cash gift as the indirect help given by the advertise- 
ment. Ifa prize sells an edition, if its award is noticed by 
editors who have not previously heard of the recipient, and 
by publishers who have not been aware that any of his con- 
temporaries take him seriously, the growth of a man’s 
reputation may be so accelerated as to save him years of 
privation and discouragement whilst his faculties are at 
their best. If those who award the Hawthornden Prize 
spot a winner even once in four times, its founder will have 
performed a service to literature. 

* * * 


As far as I am aware the prize will be the only thing of 
the sort existing in this country. There are several in 
France, and there is at least one in America, the Yale Prize, 
which was posthumously awarded to Rupert Brooke. Just 
before the war something very similar to the Hawthornden 
Prize existed here for a few years. This was the Polignac 
Prize—£100 per annum given by the Princesse de Polignac, 
through the medium of the Royal Society of Literature, 
which ought to be far more active than it is in this regard. 
I think four awards were made, the recipients being Mr. 
James Stephens (for The Crook of Gold), Mr. Ralph Hodgson 
(for The Bull), Mr. de la Mare, and Mr. Masefield. Many 
people might quarrel with this or that selection, but I don’t 
think that, taking them all together, it can be denied that 
the judges did extraordinarily well, and that their taste 
has been vindicated by the subsequent growths of their 
authors’ reputations. Unfortunately no endowment fund 
was established, the Princesse’s activities were diverted else- 
where, and the prize lapsed. The Hawthornden Prize will, 
I trust, become a permanent institution; and its successful 
administration should lead to the establishment of other 
such prizes. 

* * * 

The correspondent whose letter was published last week, 
and who wrote to say that he had seen a tablet to Stevenson 
on the wall of a church in Edinburgh, was one of a countless 
host who have reminded me of the same plaque: one of 
whom, by the way, I must thank for a photograph of it. 
The relief is sensitively done; but I am not sure that the 
idea was a happy one. Stevenson is represented lying on 
a couch, propped by pillows and covered with a rug, writing. 
Invalided though he was in his later years, I doubt if he 
would have liked to be pinned down in such a way in the 
eyes of posterity. The sculptor’s idea was not perhaps as 
stupid as that which makes people, if an author lives to 
seventy, present us always with a portrait of an aged man 
with bald head and white beard, instead of a picture of the 
man in his prime. He probably felt that the most character- 
istic and important thing about Stevenson was the way his 
courage persisted and his imagination throve when the 
shadow of death was over him. But, as I say, I doubt if 
Stevenson would have liked the design any more than he 
liked the enforced inactivity of illness. 

* * * 

I was aware of the existence of this plaque, and, as I 
remarked, I should not be surprised if some other such 
small token is affixed to one or other of the houses in which 
Stevenson lived, though had there been such it seems 
probable that one of my Scottish friends would have told me 
about it. What I looked for and did not find was some- 
thing on the Edinburgh scale—a monument, a statue, a 
ilar, or at least and most modest, a drinking fountain. 
Do they want a subscription to be started in england ? 

SoLomon Eacve, 
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WHO RUINED RUSSIA? 
Russia’s Ruin. By E. H. Witcox. Chapman and Hall. 


15s. net. 

The Russian Revolution. By L. Trotsky. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Under Cossack and Bolshevik. By Ruopa Power. Methuen. 
7s. net. 


Most people, whether they be journalists or governesses; 
or politicians or philosophers, agree that Russsia has been 
ruined. It seems extraordinarily difficult, however, to 
answer the question: ‘“‘ Who killed Cock Robin?” If 
you read Miss Power, you will probably say “ the Bolshe- 
viks”’; if you read the first 148 pages of Mr. Wilcox’s 
book, you will say ‘‘ the Tsar and the Tsarists, the Souhom- 
linoffs, Miasoyedoffs, and Andronnikoffs”; if you go a 
little deeper into the same book you will be tempted to 
say, ‘“Kerensky”; on page 203 you may say “a young 
Guards officer who was converted to Bolshevism,” and at 
the end you will probably say “the Bolsheviks.” And 
then, if you turn to one of the two fountain-heads of Bolshe- 
vism, Trotsky, you will hear quite another tale, which ends 
upon a note of optimism and the assurance that though 
Russia -has been ruined by the Tsarists, the Kerenskys, 
the Mensheviks, she and “ suffering humanity” are being 
snatched from the abyss by Bolshevik Socialism. ‘‘ History,” 
says Trotsky with complaisant prophecy, “is working 
for us.” 

It is impossible to read any book by or about Russians 
without conceiving for them a great admiration and 
affection ; yet, if the truth be told, the right answer almost 
certainly is that the Russians have ruined Russia. The 
blame for such ruin must rest primarily upon the governing 
classes of the old regime. Miss Power’s book draws a picture 
the significance of which is not always fully apparent to 
the author herself. She went during the war as governess 
to a wealthy Russian family at Rostov-on-Don, a Cossack 
district. There she lived through the Revolution, the 
Bolshevik revolution, and the confused struggle between 
Bolshevism and Cossackism. She has written a bright, 
lively book in which some of the little jokes may cause 
to the fastidious the slightest of mental shudders, but 
which throw considerable light upon the pathology of Russia. 
The members of the bourgeois family and society in which 
Miss Power lived .were probably extremely charming and 
amusing; but no society could possibly stand any great 
social or national strain where the extremes between the 
governing and the governed, between the rich and poor, 
were so marked, and where at the top there was so complete 
an absence of any sense of responsibility. It may seem 
rather priggish to say so, but a country which produces 
Natasha Sabaroffs (“she had so much money that every- 
thing she should have done for herself was done for her, 
and she sometimes cried for sheer boredom ”’ at seventeen !), 
when the strain comes produces the Lenins and the 
Trotskys and the peasants and Red Guards crying ‘“‘ Death 
to the pigs of bourgeois ! ”” 

The same moral is forced upon us by a reading of Mr. 
Wilcox’s excellent book. The book is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the last years of the old 
regime. It stands out from and above the many books 
which have recently appeared professing to deal with the 
history of Russia’s collapse, because Mr. Wilcox gives us 
a careful account of the revelations of the Souhomlinoff 
trial. No one can pretend to understand the events of the 
last two years who has not studied the conditions of 
government and society which made possible the careers of 
Souhomlinoff himself, Miasoyedoff, and Andronnikoff. Yet 
that is precisely what nine out of ten writers, journalists 
and statesmen seem to be doing to-day. It would have 
been as reasonable to try to explain the events of 1789—1795 
without taking into consideration the conditions of govern- 
ment and society between 1779 and 1789. Moreover, 
those who are flirting with the idea of re-establishing in 





Russia the men and the system of 1914 might learn some- 
thing by consulting history and by considering what 
measure of success was likely in 1815 to follow an attempt 
to reinstate in France the men and methods of 1788. 

It is easy to judge the ancien regime of Russia and the 
first part of Mr. Wilcox’s book. When we step into his 
second part, into Trotsky’s account of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and into the welter of events since the revolution, 
with all the prejudices and passions of the moment, we 
look around for the stock-in-trade devices which every 
reviewer keeps handy on the table by him against the 
emergency of having to cross a quicksand of ignorance 
or to skate over the thin ice of politics. A man would 
have to be a bold liar indeed who could lay his hand on 
his heart and affirm that he had picked his way to the truth 
through the controversy now proceeding in the Mercure 
de France between M. Savinkoff and M. Kerensky. Yet, 
without a certainty as to the truth in that controversy, 
no real judgment is possible upon a great deal of the second 
part of Mr. Wilcox’s book, upon Trotsky’s account of the 
revolution, upon the Korniloff affair, and upon the prelude 
to Bolshevism. As to Bolshevism itself, its aims and 
philosophy, the seeker after truth may be recommended 
to study this little book of Trotsky’s. We do not believe 
that the seeker will find in it the object of his search. It 
is in many respects a disappointing book, for it leaves one 
with the final impression that Trotsky is not communicative. 
Yet it is essential to read it if one is to have any under- 
standing of the present position in the east of Europe, 
for it shows that Russia has at least and at last got some- 
thing hard to bite upon. There can be no doubt as to the 
issue when the Natasha Sabaroffs and the Souhomlinoffs 
and Grand Dukes and all the charm and softness of cor- 
ruption come up against the granite which occasionally 
shows through these rather thin pages of Trotsky. 


NAPOLEON 


Napoleon: a Play. By Herrert TRENCH. 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Herbert Trench has always been, even in his smallest 
pieces, one of the most ambitious poets of our time. He 
may not always have been the most successful in what he 
has attempted; but in subject and treatment he has 
invariably aimed at the achievement of work on the lines 
of greatness. His longer poems and odes are designed 
on amonumental scale ; and even in his lyrics there is percep- 
tible a mind which dares to attempt what is grandiose 
and impressive. His latest work is, in its conception, 
worthy of such a spirit. It depicts, in fact, Napoleon’s 
legendary reconnaissance in person on the shores of England 
—an admirable subject for a romantic drama. But it 
attempts much more than the rendering of this single 
sensational incident. Mr. Trench has desired to present 
within the compass of four acts, played out in a few days, 
all that poetry can say of what Napoleon was and all that 
it can say of what he should have been. 

The attempt, of course, fails; and a moment’s com- 
parison with The Dynasts, in which also it was made and 
in which it succeeded, will suggest the reason. The appeal 
of Napoleon to the imagination consists in his rise to power 
and his fall to nothingness, shown in a series of crises, 
triumphs and defeats, against an enormous background 
of convulsed nations. The very conception of his greatness 
is bound up with the multitude of events, each huge in itself, 
which he dominated by his personality whether in victory 
or in ruin. To describe this far-spreading texture, Mr. 
Hardy took nineteen acts of great length and a corresponding 
number of persons and incidents. The contrast is more 
than purely arithmetical. The time was infinitely Tich 
in persons and incidents, as Napoleon’s life was infinitely 
rich in great moments. Only by a form which gives an 
adequate impression of these riches can an artist hope to 
give an adequate impression of that personality. Napoleon's 
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meaning for the dreaming mind of the human race is that 


he sums up, is made by, the myriad details of his age and. 


yet, as a man, emerges clearly from them and masters 
them. 

Mr. Trench’s aim has been to indicate the sweep of the 
curve by presenting a segment of it. His moment is that 
in which Napoleon lies at Boulogne waiting to fall on the 
English coast or to march against Austria, uncertain which 
course to pursue—“ a fly alighting, a hair, a feather, would 
tilt” the balance ‘‘one way or t’other.” To the Emperor 
thus musing comes a young scientist, Wickham, half English, 
half French, as much at home in one country as in the 
other, with an offer to reveal the secret of the Channel tides. 
It is his idealistic purpose to lure Napoleon with this bait 
on board his sloop and to “ reason” with him on his duty 


to humanity. He is deceived and terribly injured by 


Napoleon, and yet manages to carry out his plan of a parley 
in mid-Channel. But, failing in his argument, he seeks to 
blow up the sloop and is overpowered and mortally wounded 
by Napoleon’s companions. The Emperor lands in England, 
takes Wickham to his parents under a safe-conduct and 
uses the opportunity to look across the country from St. 
Radegund’s tower. Wickham dies and the news arrives 
that the sloop is recaptured and Napoleon’s retreat cut off. 
Anne Wickham intervenes and rules that he is to be given 
a passage back by friendly fishermen. He returns to 
Boulogne and, for a reason no doubt subtly intimated 
but exceedingly hard to apprehend, directs the march of 
his armies against Austria. 

The conception of the piece is undoubtedly fine ; and it 
fails only because of the plain, hard fact that in such a frame- 
work the personality of Napoleon cannot be presented. 
Too much is left out. Too many characteristic traits 
from memoirs and desciiptions are crowded together 
to substantiate the superhuman figure. Many pages, 
some of them among the best for vivid and vigorous writing, 
are inserted merely to give a picture of Napoleon’s habits 
and surroundings; and though Mr. Trench is too good a 
craftsman to leave them altogether unattached to the action, 
they are, in the aggregate, too heavy for such attachment 
as he has been able to give them. All these scenes, indeed 
all the scenes of the play but one, command admiration 
as a brilliant exposition of dramatic prose; but they fail 
to make even the effect thus due to them because of the 


reader’s persistent consciousness that in them something 


is attempted which cannot be achieved by the means 
employed. But the one scene which we have excepted 
is on an altogether different level from the rest, and exists, 
as a fragment, on a higher plane of composition. It is 
the great “parley” between Wickham and Napoleon 
on the sloop, a poetic dialogue on government and justice, 
which is worthy of its subject and is one of the finest things 
Mr. Trench has ever done. To quote from it is to mis- 
represent the close web of the impassioned argument, 


but, with this reservation, a few lines may be given as a 
specimen : 

Napoleon. I must establish order. 

Wickham. Have you never yet felt how the human order 
May time with the universal ? 

Napoleon. Never yet. 

Wickham. Nor, breaking through your husk, become aware 
Of the multiverse of selves beholding you, 
Rising like flowers—all the seeking eyes of God? 

Napoleon Never yet. 

Wickham. Strange, strange! When I saw it first 
The sudden sight scarce gave me room to breathe ! 
The long crystalline streams, coil above coil, 
Like coils of mighty music flung around us 
Embranched as within a sea’s transparency— 
The flowing eddies from one breath thrown off— 
From blazing nebula change, with us, to leaves 
Of our dark forest—human families ; 
Spiral rise of innumerable stems 
Into chalices full of that intensest light 
Of delicate love, that makes each chalice loved— 
Brims it with slow care, insight, wonder, warmth, 
Brims it and sighs, and ceases—colouring new 
Frail petals. 
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The Hon. & Rev. James Adderley 
writes:—“I am glad to have the opportunity of 
recommending the ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes, which 
are quite excellent. I remember how popular they 
were in France, when { used to sell them in our 
hut in 1976,” 

H de Selincourt, Esq. writes:—‘ Your 
* De Reszke’ Cigarettes have a softer touch on the 
palate than any American Cigarette I have tasted.” 

Miss Nellie Taylor writes:—“!I think your 
*De Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent. They are 
delightfully mild.” 
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smokers of the discriminating type. 

These cigarettes possess a quality that wins 
admiration from everyone. 
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All the world’s tragedies are wrecks of these 
And the flame of all the mysteries is there ! 
It is the tide, the tide of generations 
Filling with deep throb the homes. . 
not feel it, 
The great pulsation that is but too slow 
For our brief life’s observance ? 
‘ In this central scene, eleven pages out of more than 
a hundred, Mr. Trench does for a moment hit his difficult 
mark ; and by it he contributes to the small stock of great 
historical and political poetry. This is much to have done ; 
and there are few other living men who are capable of it. 


.» - Can you 


LONDON RAMBLES IN. WAR TIME 
Out and About. A Notebook of London in War Time. By 
Tuomas Burke. George Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


Mr. Burke is an engaging essayist. He is always ina 
good humour and always on the move, while his mind keeps 
pace with his restless feet. ‘There are some subjects which 
are properly treated statically by an essayist, mellow reflec- 
tions, vague regrets, trains of thought suggested by reading 
“Old China” or ‘ Dream Children.” But the essay of a 
rambler must move. Your static colourist who stands at 
a street-corner and notes the depth of the shadows and the 
precise shades of the bricks had better drop his pen for a 
palette and brush. Mr. Burke is dynamic, he trots merrily 
along, carrying his readers with him. He opens with a 
jaunt round the town in 1917, stung from his desk by the 
“ first sharp taste of spring.” 

Away with labour. The sun is shining. The sky is bland. There 
are seven hundred square miles of London in which Adventure is 
shyly lurking for those who will seek her out. What about it ? 
So I drew five pounds from the cash-box, stuffed it into my waistcoat 
pocket, and let myself loose, feeling, as the phrase goes, that I didn’t 
care if it snowed. 

This is the right spirit for a ramble. Of the hundreds of 
those who know it, hardly ten can write an essay, so Mr. 
Burke earns double gratitude. If he found London woefully 
transformed, the lads and lasses preoccupied, cakes and ale 
hard to come by, and old taverns besieged by strange 
troops, he managed to pack quite a lot of fun into a crowded 
day. There was still Bohemia at the café, still a bottle 
of the right stuff to be cracked, and still a “‘ bunch” to be 
picked up in Fleet Street for the chase of adventure in the 
Tottenham Court Road.. Mr. Burke, who knows the 
resources of London’s seven hundred square miles better 
than most of us, obviously wears his melancholy very 
lightly, in the hope of a hédonistic revival, not the present 
hectic revival of jazz-dancing and crowded theatrical 
futilities, but a filling of the empty places, a draining-off of 
alien hordes, a replenishing of Soho with Italian macaroni 
and right Chianti, and an opening wide of the multitudinous 
entrancing opportunities for exorcising the blue devils 
at any time of the day or night which London of 1914 held 
out to the initiated. 

In this hope Mr. Burke can afford to be a trifle melancholy. 
He revisits the Docks : 

The free-and-easy atmosphere is gone. You enter any bar and 
are at once under a cloud. Suspicion has been bred in all these 
docks men by the cheap Press . . . The visitors to the bars 
are in every case insipid the beer is filthy. 

Chinatown is no better ; its “‘ glamorous shame ” has departed 
with Blue Gate Felds and the “ Royal Sovereign” : nothing 
remains save tradition. 

Gone, too, is the delicious atmosphere of laissez-faire that made 
Soho a refreshment of the soul for the visitors from Streatham and 
Ealing. Soho’s patrons to-day have a furtive, guilty look about 
them. You see, they are trying to look happy in wat time. 

He looked in vain for an hour’s true entertainment in a 
London theatre and found it not. ‘‘ Spring Onions,” that 
pungent poet, is dead, and the war has hit Jane, the seller 
of violets, very hard. Just as we are preparing to drop a 
tear, Mr. Burke regains his spirits, which in truth, in the 
midst of his lamentations, had not perceptibly wilted. He 


rattles out a complete ethnography of London crowds, and 
to judge by the masterly geography of his “Saturday night” 
he must have gone out with the string bag in every high 
street or its equivalent from Battersea to Woolwich. After 
a rather remarkable interlude on the Cockney’s inclination, 
under stress of emotion, to utter the language of the trans- 
pontine melodrama, he rises to the sublime of ecstasy in 
giving away—but not quite—the latitude of that enchanting 
hostelry “The Chequers,” where the landlord reads— 
besides drawing—Burton and plays Mozart’s sonatas to 
selected guests, and where the inmates of the bar display, 
besides a generous bibulousness, a taste for discussing the 
whole realm of art and literature. We refuse to believe 
that the particular conversation recorded switched off 
quite so dramatically from banality to profundity, and we 
regret to see Ten Nights in a Bar-Room referred to as a 
pamphlet. It is a play which for the purpose of domestic 
private theatricals is quite unrivalled. Nevertheless, we 
are quite ready to believe that ‘The Mermaid” was not the 
end of the great taverns, and we shall be glad to corroborate 
this by personal experience, if Mr. Burke will only com- 
municate—in privacy—the particular tram which reaches 
it. Mr. Burke ends with a baseball orgy, which is a trifle 
barbaric, but it leads to some sensible reflections on the 
blessing of meeting the right kind of Americans. Before 
the war we only met the tourist. 

To-day the solid, middle-class people of England and America are 
meeting and mixing, and all political history is washed out by the 
waters of social intercourse between them. If only the 
common people of all countries could meet and exchange views in a 
common language, without the prejudice inspired by Press and 
politician, international amity would be for ever established. 


We must send Mr. Burke round with a perambulating 
coffee-stall. He might even bring Admiral Koltchak and 
the Bolshevists together. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Fourteenth of July and Danton. By Romain Rowianp. Trans- 
lated with a preface by Barretr H. Crark. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 

We have here an Amcrican translation of two plays by M. Romain 
Rolland—two plays from the epical series of dramas on the French 
Revolution projected and in part composed by the author of Jean- 
Christophe for performance in a ‘* People’s Theatre.” The theatre 
does not exist, nor for that matter does the People, the right sort of 
people, the people that would go and see a play by M. Rolland. But 
M. Rolland is something of a Tolstoyan in his esthetic theories; if 
the People’s Theatre does not exist—why then, it ought to. 

M. Rolland, we are told, ‘‘ makes the people a character, a great 
composite crowd, participating as The People.” In The Fourteenth 
of July, M. Rolland has tried to make The People his principal char- 
acter. The result is, frankly, a failure. You can take the Bastille 
on the cinema ; you cannot do it without great art on the stage. These 
first and second citizens, these third newsvendors and seventh fish- 
wives—how utterly inadequate they are to symbolise that monstrous 
passionate crowd before the Bastille! Mr. Griffiths, with Intolerance 
and The Birth of a Nation already to his credit, might do justice to 
the 14th of July. M. Rolland certainly does not. 

Danton is more interesting and more successful. M. Rolland is 
doing what it is easier to do on the stage. He shows us, in contrast 
and in conflict, the characters of Robespierre, Danton and Desmoulins 
—the parched puritanic fanaticism of Robespierre, Danton’s 
Rabelaisian force, Desmoulins with his gusty light enthusiasms. It 
is a fine piece of work ; but there are passages of arid discourse, and 
one cannot be surprised at hearing that the piece failed to please when 
put upon the stage. 

Mr. Barrett Clark has done his work of translation with moderate 
success. French rhetoric is always apt to sound a little odd when 
reproduced literally in English. Mr. Clark has done nothing to temper 
that oddness. His renderings of colloquial passages are hardly more 
fortunate. Danton is made to exclaim: ‘* I am sick of humanity. 
I vomit men.” And here is a piece of dialogue which the critics would 
call ** racy of the soil”: ‘* Say, are you sick?” ‘“*1? I’m as well 
as a cabbage.” ‘‘ And yet you dream.” ‘‘ All the time.” It is 
almost too racy. 


Papers on Current Finance. By Professor H. S. Foxweu. 
10s. net. 
Professor Foxwell is one of those economists from whom students 
would willingly receive a larger number of books. He publishes 
little, but that little is always worthy of attention. The present 


Macmillan. 


volume contains only nine papers, one of them dating from 1888, 
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COLONEL AT 27: MP. AT 28 


THE REMARKABLE STORY ( OF A BRILLIANT YOUNG OFFICER 


Lieut.-Colonel I.’Esirange Malone, M.P., a brilliant officer of the Royal Air Force—he reached his present rank al the carly 
age of 27, and became a member of Parliament at the age of 283—has written the following remarkably interesting letler : 


To the Directors of the Pelman Institute. 

Dear Sirs, 

‘I feel I must write and give you a hearty apprecia- 
tion of the results of the Pelman Course. May I first be 
permitted to make a few observations regarding its applica- 
tion to my own personal case ? 

3orn in 1890, my preliminary education was spread over 
three or four private schools, whose combined efforts just 
succeeded in pushing me into the Navy, in 1905, where I 
remained until there was a prospect of specialising. The 
possibilities of the air attracted me, and, after overcoming 
sundry difficulties, I succeeded in being selected for the 2nd 
Naval Aviation Course at Eastchurch in September, 1911. 

‘The outbreak of war found me completing a period as 
assistant to the Director of the Air Department at the 
Admiralty, and on August 11 I was appointed to fit out and 
take command of some of the cross-Channel steamers in order 
to enable them to take on board seaplanes to carry out aerial 
work in the North Sea. 

I DISCOVERED PELMANISM 

‘The outstanding feature of this work was the famous 
raid on Cuxhaven on Christmas Day, 1914. After a varied 
war experience in many theatres of war, from the North Sea 
to Aden, sometimes experiencing success, sometimes en- 
countering failure, my peregrinations found me once again 
in Iondon in January, 1917. Then it was that, through a 
friend, I discovered Pelmanism. 

‘Luckily, just after that time, through differences of 
opinion with the existing authorities, I was enabled to go 
for a six months’ ‘ change of air’ in H.M.S. Lion, the flagship 
of the Battle Cruiser Force with the Grand Fleet. 

“ Whilst no one will deny the difficulties and strenuous 
nature of naval life, compared to other forms of warfare 
it certainly provides periods of comparative calm and periods 
when it is possible to put in good solid study, and in this 
respect, therefore, Pelmanism was enabled to get a good six 
months’ footing. 

“One can only judge by results. From my own experi- 
ence I am quite satisfied that the work done and progress 
made in the last two years have amply repaid the moderate 
investment expended in undergoing the Pelman Course. 

‘The successive stages, which were undeniably satis- 
factory, prove, without doubt, that there must be something 
in the Pelman idea, because on December 28th, 1918, less 
than two years later, one of its youngest students finds him- 
self in the House of Commons, with the addition of many 
other responsibilities and duties. 


THREE PRACTICAL RESULTS 


““ Now, Sirs, what is it about Pelmanism that is so wonder- 
ful? There are three practical results arising from Pel- 
manism. There is the War use, the Professional use, and 
the Educational use. These are the three outstanding 
results which people have attained through Pelmanism. — 

‘The War use manifests itself in the results achieved by 
officers and men who have undertaken the Pelman Course 
in the field, either by acts of gallantry, or in overcoming 
fear, in stimulating personal energy and courage, in enduring 
hardships, and thwarting apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties with unflagging persistence and undaunted will-power. 

“The Personal use manifests itself in the advanced posi- 
tions obtained by Pelmanists in the vast field of ‘ Profes- 
sionalism ’ throughout which the Pelman idea has permeated. 
This covers the wide range from the office boy, whose ambition, 
goal, and desire it is to become a junior clerk, up to the managing 
director of a great financial combine, whose ambition is to con 
trol three-quarters of the globe rather than nearly one-half ! 

‘ Then there is the Educational point of view, which means 
the widening and expanding of all the component parts of 
the human being. 








— ‘What is the prac- 
tical explanation of 
these extraordinary 
results ? No successful 
business can ever be 
run without a policy ; 
no shareholders could 
ever be induced to risk 
their money in a con- 
cern without aims, 
without a scheme, and 
yet every day we find 
a large number of peo- 
ple gambling with their 
own lives, treating their 
lives in a manner in 
which they would never 








dream of handling far 
eS less important business 
Elliott and Fry Matters, which are 
LIEUT..COLONEL MALONE, M.P., — Possibly small matters 
whose remarkable letter is printed in these columns of a few pounds. 
to-day Those who wish to receive full details of the com 
system described by him should write to the Pelman C an anyone 
fev im elma Hew, Bionadwry St, imagine a more anoma- 
charge by return of post lous policy ? And what 
is the reason forit ? It 
is because people have never taken the trouble to think. 

‘No one can go through the Pelman Course without being 
compelled to face boldly the hard facts of this life, and to 
erect and at least visualise mentally the goal-posts of this 
short mortal life. No one can over-estimate the benefits of 
such a Course, and if we succeed in erecting a chain of con- 
centric goalposts, if we can successfully formulate some of 
the general aims of this liie, some broad purpose for existence, 
much good will have been done. 


THE VISTA OF TO-MORROW 


‘That is the outstanding result of Pelmanism as I see it. 
No one can go through the Pelman Course without realising 
this matter vividly. Some people may be against materialism, 
but if they are afraid to oppose materialism because they 
oppose bare facts, surely they are lacking in moral cotirage. 

* Let us consider w hether there is not a single materialistic 
explanation, for Pelmanism is no magic Elixir. If we take 
the human being and analyse it, we can divide it into three 
broad general divisions, which are : 

‘* (1) Physical. (2) Moral or Intuitional. (3) Intellectual. 

“These are the three predominant components of the 
Human Structure. Each of these compartments is developed 
and exploited by the Pelman Course. : 

‘Whatever may be your work, whatever may be your 
daily task, be it great or small, whatever may be your ambi 
tion, your aims, your goals, your purposes in life, nothing 
is more beneficial from every point of view than a clarifying 
of the reason for your existence, why you are here, and at 
least an elementary knowledge of the cogs which compositely 
comprise the Human Machine, and why they turn. 

This is the vista which Pelmanism opens up to you ! 

“T am, Yours faithfully, 
“ CECIL L’EST RANG E MALONE, M.P. 

“The House of Commons, S.W.’ 


The above remarkable story demonstrates the intense personal 
interest and practical value of Pelmanism. No reader can afford to 
neglect this opportunity of Be all about this great movement. 
Write to-day for a copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” which describes 
Pelmanism in detail. This intensely interesting book, together with 
a copy of ‘‘ Truth’s"’ famous Report on Pelmanism and a form enabling 
you to enrol for the complete Course on special terms, will be sent gratis 
and ;, post free if you write a postcard to-day, to the Pelman 
Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 
Overseas Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; Temple Buildu 
Toronto , Club Arcade, Durban. 
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two from 1909, aud the others between 1915 and 1918. The oldest 
—-that on ‘‘ The Growth of Monopoly ”—is noteworthy as containing 
a very early recognition, and an interesting defence of that tendency to 
concentration in business enterprise, arising as a development of 
freedom of competition, which has latterly become the dominant 
feature in industrial organisation. Already in 1888, Professor Foxwell, 
almost alone among British economists, signalised this tendency as 
** an economic fact of the first importance, which must modify views 
as to State control founded on the assumption that perfect competition 
prevails.” Professor Foxwell then noted that ‘* the State may become 
social reformer without becoming Socialist ” ; but that ‘‘ if the State 
does not become social reformer it inevitably will become Socialist.”’ 
So far as the control of profiteering and prices is concerned, the British 
State did not, down to the breaking out of war, ‘‘ become social 
reformer ;"’ and Professor Foxwell may perhaps find a melancholy 
satisfaction in contemplating the fulfilment of his own prophecy—at 
any rate as regards railways, coal and. electricity—of its now becoming 
Socialist. 

But most of these papers relate to currency and banking in which 
Professor Foxwell has also been a prophet. At least-he advocated the 
policy of ‘* continuous borrowing ” and heavier taxation, instead of 
the Liberal Cabinet’s plan of.spectacular loans ; and in this view few 
persons now doubt that he was-right. A more recent proposal of his, 
with which this volume concludes, namely, that of fixed rates of exchange 
within the British Empire, is siill sufficiently novel to arouse the 
interest of doubt as to its practicability. He suggests that it is 
well within the power of the British banking system. But if so, is it 
not equally within the power of the 100,000 post offices of the world, 
operating through the International Postal Union, to give the whole 
civilised community of nations a safe and cheap system of international 
remittance, with practically fixed rates of exchange, a central banking 
account at the world’s headquarters acting as international clearing 
house? This, however, is the revolutionary suggestion of the 
Fabian Society (in How to Pay for the War), for which Professor Foxwell 
would doubtless disclaim all responsibility. 


Twice Interned. By Wim Horrorp. Murray. 5s. net. 

Mr. Hopford, a Boer of French-German extraction, was a soldier 
in the Utrecht commando when, in the last years of the South African 
War, he was captured by the British. He was interned in the Volksrust 
concentration camp, and married one of the English girls who went 
to the camp to teach the language. In 1910 he migrated to Germany, 
for the good reason that German scientists had taken up a German 
discovery of his own. When in the autumn of 1914, the counterpart 
of our ‘* intern-them-all” agitation led to the rounding-up of the 
British in Germany, Mr. Hopford became a citizen of the tragic com- 
munity at Ruhleben. From camp to hospital, back to camp, and 
then a hideous experience of mental breakdown—such was his experi- 
ence. The contrast between Volksrust and Ruhleben—the two intern- 
ments covering five years—makes a simple and very illuminating docu- 
ment of the war. 


The Port-Royalists and Education. 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 
Royer Collard, an inheritor of the Port-Royal tradition, said; 
** Who knows not Port-Royal knows not human nature’; and the 
writings of the Port-Royalists certainly appeal to men as diverse as 
Sainte-Beuve and an ordinary schoolmaster, like the present writer. 
Mr. Barnard gives a short, well-documented résumé of education in 
France during the seventeenth century, bibliographical notes (in 
which Marcelle Tinayre’s novel, La Maison de Péche, is included for 
reference), and translated extracts from Port-Royalist works. Educa- 
tion was one of the many departments quickened by the period of 
awakening of France during the seventeenth century, and though 
the methods and aims of the Frenchmen of those days seem out of 
date, there is something to be learnt from the deep earnestness of 
purpose and clarity of thought that characterised their endeavours. 


THE CITY 


OWEVER dramatic the signing of Peace may have 
seemed, its effect upon the Stock Markets has been 
negligible ; although, if the Treaty had not been 

signed, prices would probably have broken badly. The 
principal features were the rises in a few shipping shares 
and in oil shares, Shell Transport having reached the record 
price of 10. There are signs of some diminution in the 
avidity with which the public takes all shares offered to it, 
the Levant Company: issue of shares (a promotion of the 
British Trade Corporation) having been taken up only to 
the extent of 50 per cent. Meanwhile, most big existing 
concerns are increasing the amount of capital at their 
disposal. Lyons have just done this, and now Lipton’s 
announce a forthcoming issue of debentures. A good deal 
of comment is heard in financial circles on the proposed 
increase in the authorised capital of Lever Brothers. Al- 
though only about one-third of the present authorised 


By H. C. Barnarp. Cambridge 


capital is issued, viz., about twenty out of sixty millions, 
it is proposed to raise the authorised amount to one hundred 
millions, so that there will be eighty millions of capital for 
issue when required. The only theory that accounts for 
these extraordinary additional powers being asked for is 
that, to secure still more vegetable oils and similar pro- 
duets, Lord Leverhulme intends to acquire a_ colonial 
empire ! 
* * ** 

A comparison of the prices of a few leading securities 
now that Peace has been signed, with those ruling just 
before the Declaration of War is not without interest. In 
the case of many commercial concerns, however. such 
comparison does not tell the full story. large bonuses having 
been distributed meantime. 


July, 1914. Present Price, 


Consols os ee ee 724 534 
L. & N.W. 3% Debentures , 77 59 
Russian 4)% aa oi a 94 wi 46 
Watney Combe Deferred én 313 180 
J. & P. Coats —" 73 83 
Liptons os ee oe . We os 31/6 
Dunlop Rubber* 2% = 2; 7#j 
Commercial Union Assurance .. 29} ee 57 
Peninsular & Oriental Deferred 280 0 
Shell Transport* os , 4, 10 
Burmah Oil* Ke - v 34 es l hye 
South Durham Steel bia -- 24/3 e% 54 /- 
* Share Bonuses have been distributed. 
a BP 
Although it raised its share capital last year from 


£7,000,000 to £10,000,000 by the distribution of a little 
over 3,000,000 bonus shares, the Shell Transport and Trading 
Co. maintains its dividend at the same rate as on the smaller 
capital, viz.,. 35 per cent. free of income-tax. The net 
profit for the year is shown as £2,853,000, as compared with 
£2,638,000 in 1917 and £1,560,000 for 1916, but the Shell 
being a holding company, ¢.c., deriving most of its revenue 
from shares held in subsidiary companies, these figures 
are more or less arbitrary, as the subsidiary companies could 
pay larger or smaller dividends according to taste. The 
nominal reserve fund of the Shell Company, which was 
depleted by the distribution of bonus shares, is now brought 
up to a round million, and those people who bought these 
shares in the early days, when they were recommended in 
this column, will have made handsome provision for their 
old age. The Burmah Oil Company looks like following 
the Shell example, for although last year it also gave a share 
bonus—one new for two old—it manages to pay 30 per cent. 
free of income-tax for the year, as against 824 per cent. last 
year on the smaller capital. This company is partner with 
the British Government in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
holding one third of the ordinary share capital of that con- 
cern, which, in turn, is developing oil also in New Brunswick. 
The Burmah Oil £1 share is quoted at about £11 8s. 9d., 
including the dividend of 5s., free of tax, and will probably 
go a good deal higher 
* * * 


At the annual meeting called for June 27th at Cham, 
Switzerland, the directors of the Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed Milk Company brought forward proposals for 
an increase of the share capital from Frs.80,000,000 to 
Frs.160,000,000, and to give the new shares, which will be 
of the par value of Frs.400, to shareholders on payment of 
Frs.200, the remaining 50 per cent. being as a bonus out 
of the reserve funds. The net profit last year exceeded 
Frs.30,000,000, and the dividend for the year is Frs.100 per 
share, or 25 per cent. The directors state that as a result 
of the increase of capital dividends will necessarily have to 
be reduced in future, but they are of opinion that a dividend 
of Frs.65 per share on the new capital may be expected for 
the current year. The average reader will be under the 
impression that the Nestlé concern is a Swiss condensed 
milk company. It is. however. much more than that, 
being another one of the large holding companies which are 
characteristic of modern industry and finance, controlling 
food-producing concerns in different parts of the world, 
including the leading Swiss chocolate factories and twenty- 
seven of the most important condensed milk factories in 
America. It will be interesting to see how the company 
proposes to employ the Frs.40,000,000 of additional capital 
it is about to obtain. A. Eni Davies. 
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REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
£!/ Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years) P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 











A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


_ THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frocks, 





THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


LITERARY AND UTILITY AGENTS. 

RR ESEARCH of all descriptions— Works Indexed, Proofs Cor- 
rected, Books obtained, Translating and typing technical, 
scientific, mathematical MSS., Theses, and works in British Museum, 

etc., a speciality. Literary assistance given. 
Works supervised by sons of University and professional 
standing. The London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. Mention The New STATESMAN, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed. Ronacp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 


AMQUIST & SONS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. 'Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


| GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 436) OF 
| BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

Booksellers, 265 HicGH HoLBoRN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 

condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Booxse.titer, Print SELLER, 
and DEALER IN AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 834A HIGH 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 1. 


Two interesting catalogues now ready, post free on application :— 
No. 389, ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, FOLK-LORE, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS, 50 PAGES. No. 391, Books, ENGRAVINGS, Maps, etc., 
RELATING TO THE BRITISH COLONIES: History, Travel, Exploration, 
etc., also Early Voyages and Circumnavigations. 


—— 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





Boos FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus , 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Pilates, 35/-; B io's De ‘on, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 





Bors and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 


parks _— ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 


New Worlds for Old 


ITER the signing of Peace, the reconstruction of the 
A Old World will begin. Boundaries will be altered, 
Nations and Races will have long-lived grievances 
adjusted, and efforts will again be made to struggle to a 
world-wide Utopia. Old ideas as to the amount of geo- 
graphical knowledge necessary for pulling one through 
will vanish now that the romance of geography has made 
itself felt in the hearts of the people throughout the past 
long-drawn-out struggle. New Worlds for Old is the cry 
that appeals to the modern spirit, and everyone will be 
anxious to learn and digest the value and importance of 
the alterations on the maps of this old world of ours. 

Ever ready to interpret the wishes of the people, The 
Daily Telegraph has foreseen and forestalled the desire by 
putting in the hands of “ Geographia,” Ltd., 55 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4, the preparation of the very finest Atlas of 
the World of all time. Before the war entered on its devas- 
tating career, a large staff of geographical draughtsmen 
were already at work, and now, after nine years of the 
highest skilled labour and scientific care and attention to 
detail, The Daily Telegraph Atlas stands practically com- 
pleted. Its size and the amount of information will prove 
to be superior to anything else produced. It will in fact 
be far the best Atlas ever published, and as such it is bound 
to become the Standard Atlas of the World. It is intended 
to issue The Daily Telegraph Atlas in fortnightly parts, 
and the first part is to be published at the earliest possible 
moment. It is of no use to start a publication of this 
magnitude before at least the principal boundaries have 
been settled. 

So don’t be in a hurry, wait for The Daily Telegraph 
Victory Atlas of the World. A work of this description 
will last a lifetime, so you may as well wait to secure the 
best. Announcement will be made in due course, giving 
the date of the issue of the first part, after which a part 
will be published fortnightly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient ard cheaper to hay any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, ! 


MALL FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET from August ist for 


6 weeks, sitting-room, large studio, one bedroom, garden, lovely country 
2 Guineas weekly.——-Mi._.ier, Campden, Glos 








OMPETENT MOTHER’S HELP WANTED for housework in 
Artist's small household. Country, companionable happy home. Entire responsi 
bility of the 2 children taken by mother.—-Box 523, New Staresman Office, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
JYOPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d: 
—Mactuusian Leacug, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

goanataed by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
std. 1850. 


Ares TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vuleanite up to oe pe tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or port 
immediate cash or offer, Men’ 

Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


tion New Statesman, Messrs.Pacet, 219 Oxford 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howarrus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Shefiield. 








EETLES.—Your ultimate remedy will be Fair's Beetle Paste, 
as used and approved at Sandringham and Marlborough House By far the 
best remedy in West London ''—a voluntary opinion expressed in appreciation 

Tins 1/8, 10/6 and 20/-, post free in U.K. W. FAIR. Broombill, Sheffield 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN "’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 

Announcements of Lectures, Appointments Vacant, Schools, etc., 
will be found on back page this week. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


y ‘OTES FOR INDIAN WOMEN. 
M RS. ANNIE BESANT will speak at Essex Hatt, 





EssEX STREET, STRAND, on “‘ Indian Women as 

Citizens.” Friday, July 11th, at8p.m. Chairman 
Mrs. DrEsparD. ‘Tickets, §s., 2s. 6d., Is., om Women’s 
Freedom League, T44, 1, High Holborn, W.C. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1, 
SunDay, July 6th, 


11.15. Philip Thomas, Congreve Memorial Service. 








‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th 
Particulars as to qualifications for ‘admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL ‘SERVIOB. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Gesemne Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
contested teachers for third year training. 
Apply for >; ques as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Ssc., 11 Tavistock 


Square. 


NTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB, LTD. 
A POLITICAL CLUB FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
9 Grarton STREET, PiccapiLty, W. (Non-Residential.) 
For particulars of Lectures, Receptions, House Dinners, and terms of membership. 
apply to the Secretary. — 


L tures at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 

Free Reading Room), Every TUESDAY, at8p.m., on “The Wisdom of the Great 

Poets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal Miss LAWRENCE. 











E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of Lenten), & iy 
Unsvggeese Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictne, and EnGineerineG for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
pectus po post free from Recwress. 





ALL TO L, aT, morning or r afternoon, for Lectures, Meetings, &e. 
Situated in centre of the West End. Moderate charges.—Apply, Secretary, 
3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


yy eercep COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, 1. N.W 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
appointments :— 

(1) Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, for Inorganic and Physical 

Chemistry. 

(2) Assistant in Geography. 

(3) Demonstrator in Physics. 

(4) Part-time Demonstrator in Physiology. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF 
Council, to whom applications for the posts should be sent not later 
than Monday, , July 14th. 


[ SIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.—The Council invites applice- 
tions for the post of Secretary to the Appointments Board. 
Salary, £400. Open to men or women.—Further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the Appoint- 
ments Board, The University, Manchester, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Applications should be received on or 

before July 12th, 1919. 








VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. —Appointment of Lec- 

turerin Philosophy. The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer 

in Philosophy. Salary, {400 per annum. Applications must be sent 

in by July 15th.—Further particulars may be obtained from W. M. 
GIBBONS, Registrar. 


tg POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 1 ‘The Govern- 
ing Body invite applications for the appointment of Mistress 
of Method and Lecturer in Psychology (with Honours Degree or its 
equivalent) for Domestic Science Training Department (Full Time 
Post). Salary, (255, rising to {400 in accordance with L.C.C. scale. 
A temporary war bonus of {39 is also paid.—For particulars of the 
appointment send stamped addressed env elope to the SECRE TARY. 
NIVERSITY WOMAN, excellent knowledge French and. German, 
travelled, literary tastes, some scientific knowledge, thoroughly experienced 
Secretary, desires part time work. Box 522, New Statesman, 10, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 

tories; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 

Work Lathe); Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swim. ‘ng Bath ; Gymmasium 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisuic-nour Work (Natural 

History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

bmg the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 

ool, York. 








tl 
M ALTMAN’ $ GREEN, ‘GERRARD s CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cosunens, Girton College, Combstiee, late Head 
Mistress of the } pon po igh School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and Conti veut of Ge child for the good of the com- 
pow to emcourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and Handicraft of every description : to increase resource and initiative by practicai 
work such as Coo! . G . The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, Medical ession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing. pansy and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's educaticn, 180 guineas a Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The —— is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming House 


situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principar 
CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of th 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Missgs MANVILLE. 


] INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





oe MARGARET’ Ss SCHOOL, HARROW. 
J Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marte Grey Training College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Ind dent study ial attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 








YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics, 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BuckinGHam. 





WITZERL AND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 
St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 
15 at Lausanne. oe | Personal interview before August Ist 

15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. ei few U niversity and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Girson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 
W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. ; Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—Micner, 18 Cardigan 
Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and acme at moderate 
charges. Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





_— COLLECTION 





of a well-known 
amateur of 


te ITALIAN AND FRENCH GLASS 
is on Exhibition at the 

MANSARD GALLERY 

THE PIECES ARE FOR SALE Admission Fre: 
HEAL & SON, LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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